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SUPER - SONOTONE 
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(S$) BONE CONDUCTION 


HE application of Bone Conduction to hearing by Sonotone engi- 
neers shook the entire world of electro-acoustics. It was revolution- 
ary. It actually established a new method of employing a rarely used 


sound-circuit for the deafened. But now comes news of a second, and 
even more dramatic development, theperfected application of this new 
bone conduction technique, represented by our new model, the super- 
powered Super-Sonotone. Many new leadership features speak for them- 





selves . . . and are exclusive. 


NO BUTTON VIBRATOR 
INCONSPICUOUS 


Here is a new instrument that makes 
virtually no demands on your nervous 
system; those who have bone conductivity 
hear without strain or effort. Instead of a 
button vibrator, the entire smooth surface of 
the oscillator forms the sound-conveying 
contact unit. Inconspicuous. Worn by 
many women completely concealed. 


FREE BOOKLET AND TEST! 


Regardless of your hearing loss, or the 
aid you now use, don’t fail to investigate 
this—the world’s newest perfected hearing 
aid—years ahead of the rest of the electro. 
acoustic industry. Prove to yourself that it 
is the nearest thing to natural hearing 
science can offer . . . Be sure to call for a 
free test or, send your name and address 
for a copy of Sonotone’s new booklet— 
*“Science’s Newest Hearing Technique.” 
It’s free. 


SONOTONE—CREATED AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE UNITED STATES 
ADDRESS ROOM 33-H 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 





19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CREATOR OF THE WORLD’S FIRST PORTABLE 
BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID - - - - 
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This Month’s Contributors 


Valuable findings have already resulted from 
the work done by Grace Moore Heider and the 
other members of the research department at the 
Clarke School. The data on lip readers are 
especially interesting. 

Helen M. Bishop is a psychologist in the de- 
partment of special education of the St. Paul 
public schools. The follow up work she de- 
scribes was undertaken in an effort to improve 
the vocational training of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. 

The papers from the Lexington Avenue 
School offer a variety of practical suggestions 
for language development. Doris Wood teaches 
the 2B class. Margaret Murphy, formerly on the 
staff of St. Joseph’s Institute, New York City, 
has been at Lexington Avenue two years. 
Mildred Groht is head teacher in language. 

Ernst Schorsch recently retired from his posi- 
tion as chairman of the educational staff of the 
Municipal School for the Deaf in Berlin. 

Even those who make use of the Volta Bureau 
often display confusion in regard to it. The 
superintendent, Josephine B. Timberlake, offers 
a brief sketch of its history and functions. 


Bryna Shklofsky is a native of Russia now liv- 
ing in Toronto, Canada. In the January 1934 
Votta Review she gave us an account of her 
lip reading experiences. 

As supervisor of educational and employment 
work at the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing, Estelle Samuelson was in charge of 
the intensive teacher training project described 
in her present article. 

Two members of the Federation’s Everywhere 
League, who had their first meeting in the pages 
of the Votta Review, meet here again. Harriet 
Montague is on the Volta Bureau staff. Gladys 
Lloyd, in past years a frequent contributor to 
the magazine, lives in Sturgis, Michigan. 

Lucie M. Dumon is Assistant Principal of the 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf. She is also 
active in work for the hard of hearing. 

Helen Scriver was for some years in charge 
of the lip reading instruction in the Santa 
Barbara public schools. She is now teaching 
in Pasadena. 

The poem by Violet Alleyn Storey is re- 
printed by permission of Hygeia. 
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Psychological Research in Lip Reading 
and Language’ 


By Grace Moore HEIper 


husband, Dr. Fritz Heider, and I are 
doing under the direction of Profes- 
sor Kurt Koffka of Smith College, in 
the Psychological Research Department 
of the Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 


ampton, Massachusetts. 


] im reporting on the work which my 


A word of explanation as to our pro- 
gram. I should say—what probably you 
know—that relatively few psychological 
studies of the deaf have been made. This 
means that we are working in a field in 
which the most important problems are 
probably not yet defined. We know the 
general questions—often burning ques- 
tions—that face the teacher of deaf chil- 
dren, but to go behind these questions and 
find the point of attack at which simple, 
unambiguous experiments will yield clear 
and fruitful answers is in itself a difficult, 
although an interesting task. It means 
also that the technics and tools with 
which we must work are not at hand. 
Psychology, especially psychology of the 
deaf, is, for the most part, not yet at the 
stage where it can say “this—and this— 
and this—and this are the ways in which 
the deaf child differs from the normal. 
Let us measure the extent of these dif- 
ferences, for the group and for the indi- 
vidual and we shall be able to give educa- 
tion the pointers it needs.” Rather, it 
must begin with attacks from different 
directions to build up the whole picture 
of the world of the deaf child. Only so 


_*Address delivered before the Department of Spe- 
cial Education of the National Education Association, 
Washington, July 5, 1934. 


can we know which are the salient points 
and where to go deeper. I suppose it is 
rather like working in an oil field. We 
know that there is oil underneath and 
that we need the oil, but our first task 
is to find where to drill—and to select 
our tools, 

In the meantime, others are working on 
the same problems. Each year brings 
contributions from an increasing number 
of sources. As this work is brought to- 
gether we may hope to come nearer our 
goal—to understand the deaf child in 
such a way that education will know 
better the raw material with which it has 
to deal. The final goal is the same for 
all of us—to equip the deaf child in the 
most effective way possible to become a 
useful and a happy member of the world 
in which he must live. 

I can best tell you what we are doing 
at Clarke School, and what we hope to 
do, by describing two or three concrete 
problems on which we have been working 
during this last year. 

First, there is a study of lip reading. 
To those of you who are familiar with 
the education of the deaf it is hardly 
necessary to speak of its importance in 
the life of the deaf child. It is more im- 
portant than any single school subject is 
for the hearing child since it is not only 
an end in itself but to some extent the 
means by which other subjects will be 
mastered. More than that, upon his 
success in lip reading will often depend 
his social adjustment in a world where 
most people hear. 
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Differences in Lip Reading Ability 

We based our study of lip reading on 
a motion picture test which we checked 
with the teachers’ estimates of lip-reading 
ability. One of the most striking results 
that we found was very great individual 
differences in lip reading. For instance, 
in one test the youngest child ranked 
sixth in a group of 84 children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen. On the 
average we found that the difference be- 
tween the best and poorest lip reader of 
each age-group was ten times the yearly 
progress. This means that the difference 
between the best and the poorest eight- 
year-old was ten times as great as that 
between the average eight-year-old and the 
average of the nine-year-olds, and so for 
each age group. (I might add that ap- 
proximately the same results appeared in 
a second, entirely new test given to a 
larger group of children of ages ranging 
from ten to seventeen.) 

One would probably not find such a 
wide range of difference in an ordinary 
school subject. This means that lip read- 
ing involves special problems. It is 
probably more dependent on _ natural 
ability than on training. In fact, after 
the initial stages lip reading seems to be 
relatively independent of the amount of 
training. 

What are these abilities on which lip 
reading depends? First, one suggests 
general intelligence, i.e., that lip read- 
ing is more dependent on intelligence or 
general capacity to learn than upon 
knowledge resulting from any specific 
discipline. This is true to some extent, 
yet it does not fully explain differences 
in lip-reading achievement. Every teach- 
er knows that there are children who 
show great ability in other work but 
are very poor lip readers. One finds the 
same discrepancy in performance tests. 
In some cases the child who obtained an 
unusually high score on a mental test 
was at the bottom of his group in lip 
reading. Achievement tests offer indirect 
evidence of this same fact. 
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On What Does Lip Reading Ability 
Depend? 

Then, on what does lip reading de- 
pend? Teachers of lip reading have long 
stressed the importance of personality, 
Thus, they speak of alertness of mind as 
making for good lip reading. Again, 
most teachers agree that the person with 
a keenly analytical mind often has dif- 
ficulty in reading the lips. This observa- 
tion can be understood when we think of 
the actual task involved in lip reading. 
Many of the elements of speech are made 
in the back of the mouth and are not 
visible for lip reading. The pattern of 
lip reading lacks many of the essential 
elements of the spoken language to which 
meaning is attached. It offers an incom- 
plete picture. Therefore, the understand- 
ing of lip reading involves an ability to 
grasp wholes—to supply missing parts— 
and above all, to guess. The person 
with an exact, scientific mind who wants 
to grasp each detail precisely before he 
goes on to the next has the greater diff- 
culty. Therefore, the very quality by 
which a man succeeds in some fields 
may cause him to be a relatively poor 
lip reader. 

All this suggests that a study of per- 
sonality differences may be important 
for lip reading. There is a considerable 
literature on this subject in psychology. 
One' finds repeatedly descriptions of varia- 
tions of character which may be thought 
of as lying between two opposite poles. 
At the one extreme are these people who 
are analytically-minded, who can do only 
one thing at a time, and who have great 
powers of concentration for a limited 
field. At the other extreme are people 
who are more integrated. In a new ex- 
perience they take in a much wider field. 
Recent studies of these personality differ- 
ences tend to make them appear more 
and more definite and very fundamental 
for the whole structure of thought and 
perception. | 

One of the principal problems on 
which we are engaged just now is that 
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of relating to lip reading this work which 
has been done in the psychology of per- 
sonality. As one approach to it, we have 
studied two groups of children. In the 
one were children who, on the basis of 
lip reading tests, achievement tests, and 
teachers’ ratings were relatively better 
in lip reading than in school achieve- 
ment. In the other were children who 
were relatively poorer in lip reading than 
in school achievement. The children of 
the two groups were approximately equal 
in educational age. 


Good Lip Readers React to Color 


We made a series of experiments with 
the children of the two groups to try to 
determine whether they could be distin- 
guished in terms of personality differ- 
ences. An experiment which yielded es- 
pecially interesting results was one which 
showed whether a person pays more at- 
tention to form or to color. It has been 
found that there are marked individual 
differences in this respect. The person 
who notices color is, on the whole, of 
the more integrated type; the one who 
prefers form, the more rigid, analytical 
type. We used the following procedure. 


We presented (by means of a pro- 
jector) a single colored form, for in- 
stance, a yellow oval. Then we showed 
(with short exposure) a card on which 
were twelve colored figures, arranged in 
a circle. Among these was a yellow 
circle and a red oval—i. e., one figure 
which corresponded in color, one which 
corresponded in form to that shown first, 
and none exactly like it. We asked our 
subjects to indicate, according to position 
on a diagram, which they saw first, the 
figure which was similar in color or that 
which was similar in form. 
atively small group with which we have 
worked there was a striking correlation 
between the results of this test and our 
groupings on the basis of lip-reading 
ability. The group of relatively good 
lip readers tended to favor color; that of 
relatively poor lip readers, to favor form. 


In the rel/ 
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This is, of course, exactly what one would 
have expected on the basis of the earlier 
studies of personality. It seems sig- 
nificant in that it may point to some- 
thing which is fundamental for lip read- 
ing. 
A Sense of Rhythm Helps 

Another factor which has not yet been 
studied in relation to personality differ- 
ences as such—but which must be closely 
related to them—is a sense of rhythm. 
We found that there was a high correla- 
tion between lip reading ability and abil- 
ity to follow a rhythm. Since finding 
this relationship on our tests we have 
asked adults who were deaf whether this 
seemed reasonable to them. Each has 
said that among his deaf friends those 
who were good dancers were usually good 
lip readers. This would suggest that the 
person who can give himself to a rhythm 
and follow it, can also give himself up 
to the task of following lip movements, 
and it is in agreement with what we 
know of the demands of the task itself. 

All this merely outlines the first steps 
of a much more comprehensive attack on 
the problem. We do not give any of our 
results as final. However, they are clear 
enough to make us feel very strongly 
that lip reading, while it is, like every 
acquired ability, to a great extent de- 
pendent on general intelligence, and while 
special training plays a great part, es- 
pecially in the initial stages, nevertheless 
is much more closely related to funda- 
mental factors of personality make-up 
than are most subjects which the normal 
school child is called upon to master. 


We Need More Research 


What does this mean for the education 
of the deaf? First, it calls for a more 
thorough study of the factors which 
make for good lip reading. Then, there 
must be more comprehensive studies of 
different ways of teaching lip reading. 
This should especially make possible an 
analysis of lip reading problems in indi- 
vidual children and the adaptation of 
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method to meet the special needs of the 
child. Only in this way may we hope 
to equalize the great individual differ- 
ences which one finds in lip reading 
achievement. 

It also means a frank recognition of 
the fact that at present many children are 
poorer in lip reading than their level of 
intelligence would lead one to expect. 
These cases must be recognized. Such 
children must have careful attention in 
order that the school program include 
sufficient work which does not depend 
wholly upon lip reading, i. e., textbooks 
and written work, to fill in the educa- 
tional gaps that might occur if they de- 
pend upon lip reading to the same extent 
as the children who more readily acquire 
ability to read the lips. 


At the same time our tests and studies 
show clearly that any deaf child, granted 
he has fair eyesight, can learn to read the 
lips to such an extent that he is immeasur- 
ably better able to face the world than 
if he has not made the effort to acquire 
this ability. 


How Does the Small Child Learn 
Language? 

Another problem which is now being 
studied concerns the use of written lan- 
guage by deaf and hearing children. 
There are two ways of gaining a mastery 
of language. The one is the way in 
which a hearing child acquires his mother- 
tongue. He does not learn rules. He 
hears language which follows rules, and 
by practise and imitation he works from 
rough approximations of the language of 
his environment to a real mastery of it. 
It is only much later, if ever, that he 
learns the fundamental rules and _prin- 
ciples which apply to the language. The 
other extreme would be to learn all the 
rules, and from them derive the special 
formulation of language in single cases. 
The way the deaf child learns language 
is in between these two extremes, i. e., the 
material he learns’ is carefully arranged 
according to grammatical rules, and very 
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often these rules themselves are explicitly 
presented—if not in words at least in 
sentence schemes. All this means that 
the whole language structure of the deaf 
child must differ markedly from that of 
the hearing child. It is probably im. 
possible that this difference can ever be 
wholly overcome, but comparative studies 
of the language of deaf and hearing chil- 
dren may suggest ways in which the per- 
formance of the hearing child may be 
more closely approximated. by the one 
who is deaf. We have recently made one 
attack on this problem. We prepared 
a short drama in motion pictures. It was 
shown to all the children at the Clarke 
School who were old enough to write a 
description of it, and to all the children 
of corresponding grades in a good public 
school in the city. A comparison of the 
length of sentences in the two groups 
shows that in the school for the deaf the 
younger children used rather short, clear- 
ly-defined sentences, and that with in- 
creasing age their sentences became long- 
er and longer. The youngest hearing 
children, on the other hand, used long, 
undefined sentences loosely put together, 
and as they became older came to use 
shorter and more exact forms. From this 
one study, at least, one may say that the 
hearing child begins with a wealth of 
material, but material which is chaotic 
in form, not thoroughly under control. 
The deaf child, who starts with more 
limited material, has it under better con- 
trol from the beginning. But we know he 
does not usually attain the same degree 
of ease and fluency of expression as does 
the hearing child, and the problem is how 
to help him to do so. 

One farther study which I will only 
mention concerns the effects of deafness 
on the structure of the personality. One 
may speak of it as an effort to determine 
the psychological situation of the deaf. 
The plan of this work is based on studies 
made by students of Professor Kurt 
Lewin, now of Cornell University, who 


(Continued on page 568) 
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Following Up After-School Records 


Of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 
By Heten M. BisHop 


HE purpose of the present study 
| was to find out what the deaf and 
hard of hearing children did after 
leaving our special classes in St. Paul. 
The classes were divided for instructional 
purposes into deaf and near deaf on the 
one hand and hard of hearing or lip 
reading division on the other hand. For 
the present study, however, the two groups 
are treated as one. 
There were seventy-three cases to be 


followed up. 
Method 

The method used was to gather data 
wherever possible regarding the present 
whereabouts of the child, and whenever 
possible to make a home call. Informa- 
tion was gathered from the following 
sources: 

1. From the 
taught the child. 

2. From the files in the attendance 
division for the city. 

3. From parents or from relatives in 
making home calls. 

4. From the pupil himself either by 
home call or telephone. 

5. From the social agencies in the city, 
(twenty cases). 

Findings 

Of the 73 deaf and hard of hearing 
cases that had left our special classes up 
to June 25, 1934 the following distribu- 
tion of findings resulted: 

21 were at the State School for the 
Deaf. 

16 had left St. Paul to live in another 
city. 

13 had left to attend other schools in 
St. Paul. 

12 were living at home and working. 

5 were living at home and not working, 
but wanted work. 


had last 


teacher who 


2 girls were married. 

2 children were deceased. 

1 child was placed in the State School 
for the Feeble-Minded. 

1 Child was sent to the Preventorium 
due to ill health. 

The following distribution of ages was 
found for the deaf and hard of hearing: 


Age Number of Pupils 


6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
26 


— je ; 
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Total of 73 Pupils 


The fact that children were still rather 
young, the medial point of the distribu- 
tion of ages being only 19, may account 
for some of the findings, especially the 
small number working at the present 
time. 

Of the 21 cases who had gone to the 
State School for the Deaf several of 
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the boys were studying printing and sev- 
eral others cabinet making. Some of the 
girls were taking beauty culture and 
others sewing. The reason that 21 out of 
73 children were at the state school may 
be partially explained by the fact that 
the department for the deaf and hard of 
hearing in the public school does not 
offer senior high school work. : 

Of the sixteen cases who had left St. 
Paul to live in other cities, the following 
facts developed: 

3 children in one family moved to 
Michigan. 

1 child moved to Canada. 

1 child moved to Missouri. 

1 child moved to California. 

1 child moved to Minneapolis. 

2 children moved to White Bear, Min- 
nesota. 

1 left to attend a college in Milwaukee. 

2 boys went to C.C. Government Camps. 

2 left for other cities but could not be 
traced. 

1 girl was removed from her home 
which was undesirable, to live with an 
aunt in another city. 

1 boy was deported because his family 
was too frequently represented in cor- 
rective institutions. 

Of the thirteen children who had with- 
drawn to go to other schools in St. Paul, 
the following data were found: 

One boy was transferred back to regu- 
lar grades because of better hearing. 

A girl, 15 years of age, was transferred 
by doctor’s orders, and is doing fair work 
in 9B grade in a junior high school. 

A girl who was in the hard of hearing 
division acquired enough lip reading to 
carry on in the regular grades. 

A boy, only 18 and of superior intel- 
ligence, was found to be under the care 
of the Homeless Men Department of the 
Board of Public Welfare because his 
step-father and own mother had refused 
to have him at home. He had left the 
special classes intending to continue his 
education. 
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A girl, 16 years old, was doing 10B 
work in a senior high school. 

A boy, 19 years of age and of very 
superior intelligence, withdrew from the 
hard of hearing class to attend the Voca- 
tional High School. From there he went 
to St. Paul School of Art and was re- 
ported to be doing good work. 

A boy, 11 years old, is doing fifth 
grade work in a parochial school. 

A girl, 16 years of age, whose mother 
is not living and who is a ward of the 
Children’s Home is doing very superior 
9th grade work in a junior high school, 
and is following up the lip reading work 
she had in special classes by taking more 


lip reading at the League of Hard of 


Hearing evening classes. 

A boy, now twenty years of age, with- 
drew first to attend Vocational High 
School where he took a two-year course. 
From there he went to Mechanic Arts 
High School from which he graduated 
with honors in 1933. He had a special 
ability in wood carving, also wrote poetry 
that was published in both the school 
paper and in the city papers. He was 
an Eagle Scout, took part in wrestling 
and other sports in high school, won the 
school “M,” drew the design for the 
school class ring, and drew cartoons for 
the school paper. At present he is at- 
tending the St. Paul School of Art and 
doing well. He has a scholarship for the 
Art School. This boy is deaf to every- 
thing but very high pitches such as 
whistles. 

A girl, 15 years of age, having with- 
drawn to move to a suburb, is now attend- 
ing 8th grade in a paroghial school. 

A girl, 14, is attending 8A grade in a 
public junior high school. 

A boy, 16 years of age, is attending 9B 
grade in a public junior high school. 

A girl, 16, is attending 9B grade in a 
public junior high school. 

Of the 12 pupils who were living at 
home and were employed, the following 
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detailed information has been obtained: 

A girl, 26 years of age who is totally 
deaf but a good lip-reader, helps her 
mother who is a dressmaker. She had 
graduated from the State School for the 
Deaf in 1933. 

A boy, 22 years of age, left Vocational 
High School in 1929 without graduating. 
He studied cabinet making. He has 
worked as a cabinet maker, has had a 
paper route, made springs for a bedding 
company, was laid off because of the 
depression, and took up fruit peddling. 
He is only partially deaf. 

A girl, 18 years of age, after finishing 
8th grade in the deaf department, worked 
in the reference division of a publishing 
house, doing filing and clerical work. 
She is only partially deaf. At times she 
cares for children. 

A boy, 25 years of age, who graduated 
from Vocational High School and who 
is totally deaf, makes rubber stamps; has 
held his position for three years’ Pre- 
viously he drew plans for houses. 

A boy, 19 years, works on his father’s 
farm and wants to follow farming. He 
left the special class in 7B. 

A boy, 19 years of age, has sold papers 
only. He finished 7B only. 

A girl, 19, lives with an aunt and cares 
for her baby while aunt works. This 
girl was transferred from the deaf to 
the retarded division and her hearing im- 
proved. She is not interested in any 
work other than caring for aunt’s baby. 

A girl, 19 years of age, whose mother 
is dead, keeps house for her father and 
younger brother. She is not at liberty to 
leave her home to work at present. She 
disliked school and left in 8th grade. 

A girl, 17 years of age, cares for a 
baby and would like additional work. 
She never took any work beyond 7th 
grade in deaf class. 

A girl, 22 years of age, left before 
finishing 6th grade to care for her moth- 
er who was ill. She has never returned 
to school and needs further training. 
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Her mother, being still an invalid, re- 
quires her further care. 

‘A boy, 19 years of age, after finishing 
Vocational High School, took”a course 
in which he could earn about 7 dollars 
a month while learning to repair type- 
writers for the first 6 months. Since 
finishing his course, he has a position in 
which he is self supporting. 

A boy, 26 years of age, who studied at 
Vocational High School now builds boats 
that people buy to use on the lakes in 
the northern part of the state. Also, he 
makes a certain sort of radio disc that is 
supposed to be used in connection with 
television. 

Of the five who were living at home 
and not working but who wanted work, 
were the following cases: 

A girl, 19 years old, who dropped out 
of school for no good reason except that 
her parents were satisfied to have her 
leave at 16 even though she was only in 
7th grade. The reason for her retarda- 
tion was that her parents consistently re- 
fused to take advantage of the deaf class 
for her for several years after she was 
first asked to join it. Because they had 
once had a child killed in a motor acci- 
dent they did not wish to have her cross 
the city even by taxi. She has no train- 
ing and no confidence in herself. 

A girl who attended deaf classes for 
six and a half years, finished 8A and be- 
gan 9B but was ill and had to stop. 

A boy who at one time attended deaf 
classes, but was transferred after 3 semes- 
ters to the retarded classes. He left 
Hammond at 16 in the sixth grade, found 
employment in a green house, worked 
for three years, was let out because of 
the scarcity of work. Just at the time of 
this survey he reported that he was go- 
ing to go back to work at his former 
position in the green house. 

A girl who left at 16 in Sth grade and 
never took any more training. She is 
now 24, totally deaf and has never had 
employment but would like to work. 


(Continued on page 568) 
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Three Articles for Teachers, from 
the Lexington Avenue School 








A Language-Geography Project in 2B 


By Doris E. Woop 


reached a definite grade before 

teaching geography? The follow- 
ing is a project as developed in a fourth 
year class. 

One day my children wanted me to 
show them where I lived, since they 
knew I did not live within subway dis- 
tance of the school. Immediately I took 
them to a large map and showed them 
Vermont. Their eyes opened with amaze- 
ment. Until then, New York City had 
been the only place in the world so far 
as they knew but it now looked very 
tiny to them and the map very big. But 
that wasn’t all; there was no peace until 
I had shown them the homes of all our 
teachers. 

Just at this time, the children were 
requested to write letters to Miss Buell 
who was then in Texas. Texas was 
shown them on the map as was also the 
route taken by her. The children were 
so interested that they jumped up and 
showed Texas to everyone who came into 
the classroom. 

Next I had the children draw a large 
map of the United States on the black- 
board and here I might say it was a bet- 
ter representation than I could have drawn 
myself. Then they drew a little boat, 
added a passenger, labelled her “Miss 
Buell” and traced its course to Texas. 
The children were so proud of this map 
that I let each child draw a similar map 
on paper. 

Later they learned that Miss Hancock 
had taken a long trip by train and to the 


S rest: we wait until a class has 


west coast. Miss Hancock very gracious- 
ly told them about her trip and some of 
the interesting things she saw along the 
way. In illustrating this trip on our 
large map, one child drew a long train 
going across the United States. Another 
child drew some Indians in the middle 
west, while another drew a picture of 
Miss Hancock picking oranges in Cali- 
fornia and a car driving through a red- 
wood tree. 

The*map of the United States as pub- 
lished by the Greyhound Bus Company 
was most valuable at this time. This 
map is all in pictures depicting the out- 
standing characteristics of the various 
states. When the children discovered, as 
on their own little map, the Indians in 
the middle west, the orange trees and the 
redwood trees in California, they could 
hardly believe their eyes. The map was 
very real to them; they devoured it. 

All this’ gave the children not only a 
beginning concept of geography but also 
new uses of language. For example, 
after the children were told about Miss 
Hancock’s trip, the following class jour- 
nal was developed. 

“Two years ago Miss Hancock went on 
a long train trip. She ate and slept on 
the train for five days and nights. 

“She saw some Indians, some high 
mountains and many big trees. She saw 
some orange trees, too.” 

Individual comments were added to the 
class journal. One child said, 

“T would like to ride on the train a 
long time.” Another child added, 
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“TI would like to see some real Indians.” 


One day I received a letter from Scot- 
land. I didn’t say much to the children 
about the letter, as I wondered just what 
their reaction would be. As we have a 
little stamp collection, I expected some 
one would notice the stamp, which one 
little boy quickly did. At once, all the 
children wanted to know where the letter 
came from. I got a globe and put it in 
front of them. They had never seen one 
before. “What is it?” “What is it for?” 
“A big ball?” These were the questions 
that came popping out. Once more, | 
showed them the map we had made of 
our country and asked them to find the 
United States on the globe. One bright 
eyed youngster spotted it the first thing. 
By now the children were so excited they 
couldn’t wait to see what was going to 
happen next. 

I told them how the letter came and 
about how long it had taken to reach New 
York. “Where, where, where?” was my 
only response. So I showed them Scot- 
land. Then I showed pictures of boys 
and girls of Scotland. The children were 
thrilled, they wanted more. 

“Around the World With Hob,” pub- 
lished by the Quaker Oats Company, is 
a little. booklet of pictures of boys and 
girls of other lands with directions for 
coloring. This was an opportune time 
to use them. Each child was given a 
book and allowed to color the little 
Scotch boy. The children, of course dis- 
covered that there were other little boys 
and girls in the book, but I had to dis- 
appoint them for the time being by tell- 
ing them we would talk about these some 
other day. 

I asked them how they would like to 
make a little book and learn something 
about other little boys and girls. I need 
not tell you the answer. Uppermost in 
their minds was “Wher?” So each child 
made an attractive book and put a little 
boy or girl of another country on the 
cover. 
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The Feen-a-Mint Company publishes 
some very attractive maps of the world 
with pictures of people of all the coun- 
tries in their native dress. These were 
obtained and the figures cut and put into 
the proper countries. Each little man 
was numbered as was also his country, 
which made it simple, and fun for the 
children. 

Soon one child discovered the United 
States, while another found Scotland. 
Now that they knew people of other 
countries dressed differently from the way 
we do, they were more eager than ever to 
know more about them. I put some 
larger pictures of boys and girls of other 
countries along the blackboard ledge so 
the children could look at them more 
closely and observe their dress. We 
talked about each picture and pointed out 
things that were outstandingly different. 
The boys and girls of Holland seemed 
to have made quite an impression on the 
class, so we decided to learn more about 
them. Here, of course, it was necessary 
to teach considerable new language, since 
windmills, wooden shoes, dog carts and 
big trousers were all new to the class. 

Fortunately for us, our Still Film ma- 
chine had several reels of life in Holland, 
of which fact we were most appreciative 
at this time. Milton Bradley Company 
publishes a very attractive Dutch Village, 
which helped to bring the children a little 
closer to the life in Holland. 

In summing up what we had learned 
about Holland, the following class jour- 
nal was developed. 

“Holland is far away across the water. 
It is the land of windmills and pretty 
flowers. 

“The boys and girls do not dress the 
same as we do. Their shoes are wooden.” 

And so we continued with the little 
Chinese boy and girl, the Eskimos, the 
Russian children, the Japanese and the 
English boy and girl. With all these, we 
learned where they lived and one or 
two things particularly characteristic of 
their home or dress. 
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Now that the class was conscious of 
boys and girls of other countries, I told 
them that a great many of the things 
that they played with and wore had come 
from these countries. So the hunt started. 
Everything in the classroom, not to men- 
tion my own room and the rooms of the 
other teachers, was turned bottom side 
up. Everything we could find that was 
made in one of these countries was 
gathered together. Then we tried to de- 
cide where each thing had come from 
without looking at the name on the bot- 
tom. This was great fun, and I dare say 
many of the children’s homes were sadly 
disarranged that week-end. 


I asked the children how they would 
like to go to some of these countries 
when they were big boys and girls. One 
little boy jumped up with great excite- 
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ment. He had twenty-five cents and he 
was going to save it so he could go to 
Holland. 

Another little boy didn’t want to go to 
Holland when he grew up, but he wanted 
to buy a real globe so he could look at 
it on rainy days. In fact all the children 
loved the globe so much that it was 
almost impossible to shoo them away at 
the close of school. They even had races 
to see who could find a country first. 


It is readily seen how much this little 
language-geography project meant to these 
children and the abundance of new lan- 
guage gained, together with new thought 
trends. Should these children have been 
deprived of all this until they reached a 
specified grade? Judging from their 
keen interest and thorough understanding 
I should say not. 





A Third Grade Lesson in Qusstiaiis 


By Marcaret Murpuy 


N an endeavor to stimulate a 3B class 
of boys and girls to ask questions 
where and when they should be asked 

and to increase their ability to do this, 
the following lessons were planned. 

I shall give one of the lessons in de- 
tail and merely suggest the situation and 
leading question forms used in similar 
lessons. 

Aims: 

1. To stimulate the children to ask 
questions. 

2. To have them ask interesting and 
natural questions. 

3. To make them feel the need and 
desirability of asking questions. 


I. Conducting an Information Desk 
In a Store 

A booth was set up and the sign “In- 

formation” placed above it. The chil- 

dren took turns sitting at the desk or 


being shoppers. A discussion of depart- 
ment stores and references to stores hav- 
ing “Information” booths preceded the 
lesson. The value of the department 
was stressed, 

Sylvia: Where are girl’s dresses? 

Rose (at desk): On the second floor, 
rear. 

Paul: On what floor are the toys? 

Rose: On the sixth floor. 

Jerome: Is there a restaurant in this 
store? 

Rose: Yes, on the seventh floor. Take 
the elevator at the front of the store. 

Jerome: Where can I find leather jack- 
ets? 

Rose: For boys? 

Jerome: Yes, size 14. 

Rose: In the boys’ department, fourth 
floor. 

Josephine: Where is the fashion show? 

Doris (at desk): On the second floor. 
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You will find it near the escalator. 

William: What time does the store 
close? 

Doris: Five-thirty. 

Shirley: Where are the public tele- 
phones ? 

Doris: At the rear on this floor. 

Judith: Where is the pet shop? 

Doris: There’s one in the basement and 
there’s another on the sixth floor. What 
did you wish? 

The lesson continued until each child 
had sat at the Information Desk. 


I. A Lost and Found Department 


An article was taken from each child’s 
drawer. Before the lesson started each 
child discovered what was missing from 
his drawer. To get his pencil, book, 
pencil box or whatever may have been 
taken, he had to answer the questions 
asked by the child at the desk in the Lost 
and Found Department. The principal 
questions asked were: 

What can I do for you? 

What have you lost? 

Have you lost something? 

Where did you lose it? 

When did you lose it? 

What color is it? 

What shape is it? 

Is it new or old? 

Is it large or small? 

Is this it? 

Is this yours? 


Ill. An Information Desk in a 
Railroad Station 
A large clock on a bulletin board, 
time tables and folders on the desk gave 


a realistic setting. The tracks were 
marked on the blackboard, e. g.: 
Track 1 Track 2 
Peekskill Stamford 
West Point New Haven 
Albany Hartford 
Springfield 
Boston 


These questions were asked by the 


asked: 
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children who pretended they were going 
traveling: 
What time does the next train leave 
for Chicago? 
On what track? 
How much is the ticket? 
How much is a round trip to. ? 
How long does it take to get there? 
Is there an express to soon? 
When is the next train to ? 
May I have a time table for Green- 
wich? 


IV. A Restaurant Scene 
Table set for breakfast. One or more 
children pretend to come in for break- 
fast. 
Waiter or Waitress 
What will you have for breakfast? 
Is there anything else? 
Do you wish anything else? 
Customer 
May I have a Menu? 
I'll have an order of toast. 
May I have another cup of coffee? 
May I have the check? 
Please give me the check. 
Have you a club breakfast? 
Please fry my eggs on both sides. 


Vv. A Hat Shop 


Several women’s hats were placed on 
one table and several boys’ hats on an- 
other. The children pretended to be 
customers and clerks. Hats were tried 
on and such questions as the following 


Customer 

I wish to see your hats. 

Do you like this? 

Do you think it’s becoming? 
How much is it? 

Is it expensive? 

Will you charge this? 

Will you send it? 

Have you a smaller one? 
Have you any others in this color? 
This is too large. 

I’d like a larger one. 
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Clerk 

What kind of hat do you want? 

What size do you wear? 

What color do you wish? 

Shall I send it? 

Do you want to charge this? 

Do you wish straw or felt? 

Do you want one with a brim? 

That’s very becoming. 

What’s your address? 

All of the settings interested the chil- 
dren and they asked questions very spon- 
taneously. The lessons provided a set 
up for conversational language and were 
splendid for lip reading. One day a 
teacher came into the classroom and said 
“I’ve lost something.” Immediately one 
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of the girls asked, “What can I do for 
you?” The teacher had lost her voice 
but the situation gives an example of the 
carry over. Qne child’s parent said that 
when the child now went to a restaurant 
he took pride in asking, “May I have 
a menu?” 

Through these lessons the children have 
learned many new forms, besides having 
good practice in the more common ques- 
tions. ; 

The lessons incidentally furnished pos- 
sibilities for dramatic action and panto- 
mime which aroused keen interest and 
delight in addition to their value as a 
means for teaching and using question 
forms. 





Individual Language Drill Stories 


By MitprReD GROHT 


ORE and more one reads of the 
M desirability, nay, the necessity, of 

adapting the school curriculum 
to the child and forsaking the older plan 
of molding the child to the work outlined 
for him, with a view toward covering a 
specified amount of ground rather than 
toward bringing out individual differ- 
ences and abilities. 

With this necessity in mind, the follow- 
ing project in the use of language prin- 
ciples and idiomatic English was worked 
out in a 3A class at the Lexington Ave- 
nue School, a class made up of children 
from nine to eleven years of age who had 
completed four years of school. 

In the beginning of the term, the chil- 
dren were given many simple story books, 
primers and readers to look at and enjoy. 
Much enthusiasm and _ interest were 
aroused. The pictures and stories were 
discussed in the conversation periods and 
when the interest was at its height the 
boys and girls were asked if they would 


not like to make a book containing many 
pictures and stories—a book that could 
be kept and taken home for mother and 
father to read. This suggestion was 
enthusiastically received. The children 
were made to understand, however, that 
a book was never written in a day or 
week, but was an accumulation of the 
work of many days. It was decided to 
have the book contain stories of a little 
boy and a little girl, thus allowing for 
the use of much of the everyday language 


. of the child’s world. 


One set of books from the “Little Read- 
ers’ Series,” by Bailey-Hawthorn, pub- 
lished by McLoughlin Brothers, was pur- 
chased. There are twelve different books 
in this series, all of which are profusely 
illustrated with colored pictures. The 
books are sold for ten cents apiece. The 
children did not see the books, as one 
picture at a time was cut from each 
reader and distributed to the pupils, who 
then composed original stories which were 
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in no way influenced by what was printed 
in the book. 

Before any language work was done, 
the children prepared very attractive cov- 
ers for their books and each selected a 
title. Since the books were to be about 
little people, the titles gave the names 
of the characters, as, “Harold and May,” 
“Jack and Jill,” or “Jimmy and Joan.” 
These covers were made of construction 
paper, as were also the leaves of the 
book, ‘each child choosing the color he 
preferred. On the left hand page the 
picture was pasted and on the right the 
story suggested to the child by the pic- 
ture, after having been neatly copied. 
(The story was first written in a practice 
notebook and served as a check-up for 
the teacher in determining the child’s 
weakness and gradual improvement.) 

The pictures were not always taken out 
of the little readers in the order in which 
they appeared there, but were selected by 
the teacher according to their possibil- 
ities for furthering the use of the partic- 
ular language principle she wished to 
develop. 

When the children’s books were in 
readiness, the first picture was given out 
and discussed. Each child became ac- 
quainted with his new “friend.” The pic- 
ture was pasted on the left hand page 
and under it, the caption, “This is Jean,” 
or “This is May,” as the case might be. 
The first story was nothing more nor less 
than a picture description, though it was 
of vitally more importance to each child 
than an ordinary, detached, and quite 
often dull “Picture Description” could 
ever have been. The children were al- 
lowed free play in writing about this 
first picture—no longer a picture <only, 
but a person. I will quote one story: 

This is May. I am going to write 

many stories about her. 

May is a sweet little girl, nine yéars 

old. 
She has long yellow curls. She 
smiles a lot. 
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May has a dear little doll. Its name is 
Dotty. May loves to play with 
Dotty. 


The second picture was of a little boy, 
and the procedure followed was the same. 
The caption in this case varied, “This 
is May’s brother Jack,” or “This is Bill. 
He is Jean’s brother.” A sample story 
follows: 


This is Jimmy. He is Joan’s brother. 

He is eleven. He is a very good boy. 
Jimmy has a nice dog. Its name is Jip. 
Jip can do many tricks. 


From this time on, the interest never 
wavered. The book was as fascinating 
to the child in June as it was in February. 
There were often such questions as, 
“When are we going to write another 
story?” “What kind of picture shall we 
write about this week?” “Is there a pic- 
ture about a fire?” “May Jimmy go to 
the circus in my next story?” “I want to 
write about a trip.” “May Jill be sick?” 
or, “I have a good idea for my book.” 
There were infinite opportunities for us- 
ing the language principles to date. In 
addition to his own individual story, each 
child read, of his own volition, the 
stories of the other children. The stories 
showed wide divergence of interest, yet 
made use of everyday, usable language. 
They showed genuine interest and spon- 
taneity and were decidedly original. 

There was a diversity of topics. A list 
of some of the titles of the stories will 
show to what extent the project reached 
the varying interests and experiences com- 
mon to all children. 


The New Home 

A Runaway Dog 
The Lost Doll 

A Kind Policeman 
Dotty is Found 
The Toy Town 

A New Playmate 
Mischievous Pat 

A Trip to the Country 
The Farmer’s Gift 
A School Party 
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For each story there was a colorful 
illustration and for each picture a cap- 
tion, “This is the kind policeman,” “Rose 
and Ben waiting for father,” “The Toy 
Shop,” and so on. 

The stories varied according to the 
ability of the individual children, not 
only as to the use of language principles, 
but also as to the amount of imagination 
and originality shown. Before each story 
was written a period of discussion took 
place, in order to take up new vocabulary, 
teach needed expressions and develop a 
simple outline. While the stories in this 
grade were bound to have some similarity, 
they were in no way identical. Usually 
the children knew quite well what they 
wanted to write. 

One of the pictures showed three car- 
penters working on a white house with 
green trimmings. In the picture was a 
little girl looking through an open win- 
dow. The story was called “The New 
Home.” The two following stories were 
written by a nine-year-old boy and a ten- 
year-old girl, respectively: 


1. Jimmy and Joan’s father told 
them that the family would move to a 
new home. They were very glad. 
They asked their father if they could 
see the new home. He said he would 
take them to see it the next day. 

The next day Jimmy and Joan got 
up early to go to the new home. It 
was a big white house with green doors 
and windows. The carpenters were 
working on the house. Joan looked in 
the window. The rooms were not 
finished. She and Jimmy wanted. the 
carpenters to hurry and finish the 
house. 

2. Jack and Jill’s father said that 
they would move to a new house. 
They were all very happy. They went 
to see the new house with their father. 

The new house was long. It was 
white with green windows and doors. 
The carpenters were still working on 
the house. Jill looked in a window. 
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Jack and Jill wished the carpenters 
would work faster because they wanted 
to move into the house. 


Another picture showed a fruit store, 
on the window of which was _ written, 
“Joe’s Apple Store.” A dog was running 
out of the store and near him was an 
upset basket of apples. The following 
are some of the stories written for this 
picture: 


1. One day Jimmy’s dog ran away 
from home because he felt so lonely, 
He went to Joe’s Apple Store. I think 
he looked around the store. He was 
looking for Jimmy but Jimmy wasn’t 
there, so he ran out of the store. He 
upset a basket of apples. Joe was 
cross. 


2. One day Jip ran away from his 
home. He ran to an apple store. He 
ran around the store and upset a big 
basket of apples. The storekeeper 
said, “Get out of my apple store!” 


3. One day Dan ran away because 
he felt lonesome. He ran down Park 
Avenue. He ran ten blocks down until 
he reached Joe’s Apple Store. He ran 
so fast that he upset a basket of apples. 
The storekeeper was very cross. 

Dan was lost. Bill found him 
walking along the street and took him 
liome. 


To show how the continuity of the 
stories was carried out, I will quote three 
written by one child, a little boy of nine 
who had some hearing. I have purposely 
chosen this child’s stories as they show 
the opportunity to express his natural 
language in his own way, rather than 
having to accept, as so many like him do 
have to accept, language prepared with 
a consideration of the limitations of the 
deaf child. (A consideration that for many 
years was maintained to the detriment 
of the deaf child and was responsible for 
many of his idiosyncracies). 


(Continued on page 564) 
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attention in the following article 
on 
A Deaf Child’s Conversation 

One question is almost invariably in 
the heart of the parent of a deaf child, 
to be asked of anyone who may be sup- 
posed to furnish an authoritative answer 
—Will my child ever learn to talk? It 
is echoed in slightly different form by 
the casual visitor to the school, the inter- 
ested friend, the lover of youth, the 
physician, the social worker, the educator 
of normal children, “Can this deaf-and- 
dumb child be taught to talk?” 

The worker in the school, to whom 
years of experience have revealed the 
extent of public ignorance concerning his 
problems, usually finds a tactful and smil- 
ing way to explain to the questioner that 
very few children are dumb in the sense 
of having no ability to speak, that their 
vocal apparatus usually is perfect and 
the only reason they do not talk is that 
they have never heard speech—“Just as 
you probably do not speak Hindustani, 
because you have never heard the people 
about you talking it.” He adds that 
speech is taught in all schools for the 
deaf in the United States and that the 
word dumb is being discarded for that 
reason and also for the reason that it 
has the secondary meaning of stupid— 
rather an unfair epithet to apply to peo- 
ple smart enough to complete high school, 
college, and technical courses in spite of 
deafness. “Indeed!” responds the ques- 
tioner, “How interesting! I never had 
thought of that.” 

But. so bewildering is the impact of a 
new idea to most of humanity, his guide 
is not greatly surprised if, after a pause 
to hear little Mary name the days of the 
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week or tell a bit of news, the visitor 
turns to him with “But that isn’t a deaf- 
and-dumb child, is it?” Or he may listen 
to little Mary in half-bored wonder as 
to why we have her saying things a child 
half her age ought to be able to say— 
not realizing the months of hard work 
that have made her simple speech pos- 
sible. Then, perhaps, he rouses to en- 
thusiastic praise as she writes on the 
blackboard “Why, that little thing can 
write!” he exclaims, admiring the very 
simplest of Mary’s accomplishments. And 
after all, why not? Is not talking the 
most normal thing in the world? And 
is not writing an achievement, even for 
the hearing child? 
Is Speech Conversation? 

However, when the visitor has asked 
his question and considered the answer 
thoughtfully, there still is room for be- 
wilderment. 

The Century Dictionary gives no less 
than six definitions of the intransitive 
verb talk. To summarize, the word may 
mean (1) converse, (2) gossip, (3) com- 
municate ideas by any substitute for oral 
speech, (4) utter words, (5) consult, 
(6) produce sounds suggestive of speech. 
The answer to the query, then, conveys 
meaning according to the definitions ac- 
cepted by both the questioner and the 
guide. If, for instance, the inquirer had 
in mind the first definition while the 
guide was thinking in terms of the sixth, 
which does sometimes happen, the answer 
might be misleading. As a matter of 
fact, definition Number One is usually 
precisely the one the visitor intends, 
and intends so emphatically that the 
existence of other definitions does not 
occur to him. What the parent and the 
interested bystander want to know is 
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whether, in course of time, this now 
speechless child will be able to converse 
in intelligible oral speech. 

What the visitor knows not, and knows 
not that he knows not, is that he is mak- 
ing inquiry about three separate lines of 
training, each with its special techniques 
and each essential to the attainment of 
conversational ability by the deaf child, 
for to converse implies having something 
to say, saying it, and listening while 
other people say things. Put into the 
phraseology of the classroom, this means 
language, speech, and lip reading. To 
enlighten the visitor, each must be dis- 
cussed. 


As to language, the visitor is apt to 
say, “Well—he will speak English will 
he not?” and the guide answers in the 
affirmative, wondering how to explain to 
him the abysmal depths of a deaf child’s 
lack of English and all other languages. 
If it chances that the guide is a linguist 
and the visitor is not, his simplest ap- 
proach may be to start a conversation in 
French, Chinese or whatever foreign 
tongue his ability may compass. When 
the visitor protests, “But I don’t know 
a word you are saying,” the guide may 
be able to explain, “That’s just where 
your deaf child is with English, only he 
is worse off than you for he has no other 
language to translate the new one into.” 


It is true, of course, language, at least 
as we learn it in childhood, is learned by 
hearing it used under interpreting circum- 
stances, and it takes us years to master it. 
If you do not believe this, try telling a six- 
year-old what you think about the civil 
service or the New Deal. The deaf child 
must get the meaning of language with- 
out hearing it, and years of skilled teach- 
ing and industrious learning must pass 
before he can use it as hearing people do. 

Talk 
speech with meaning to it, speech con- 
veying thought, emotion, aspiration, ob- 
and what not. What good 


in the conversational sense is 


servation, 
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will beautiful enunciation do if the speak- 
er has nothing to enunciate? He must 
be able to clothe his thoughts in ae- 
cepted forms of language, he must be 
able to reason in language, he must be 
able to speak with social propriety and 
to deal with small talk graciously, he 
must be able to read with intelligence so 
as to make of papers, books, and maga- 
zines a means of education and a sub- 
stitute for the casual but information- 
bearing conversation the unhandicapped 
overhear constantly. Enabling the deaf 
child to enter upon his heritage of lan- 
guage is the most important and difficult 
part of his training. In this field lies 
all his academic achievement as well as 
the direct language work. Constant prac- 
tice of English, constant direction in its 
correct use, constant dependence upon it 
in every department of life will and does 
bring to the deaf child ability to talk 
conversationally, provided the other two 
lines of training are fully developed. 
What Is Good Speech? 

And what is good speech in the con- 
versation sense? That is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. My hearing friend with 
the strident voice, waggling jaw, and vast 
exhibition of teeth converses freely. So 
does the one who speaks in a secretive 
undertone with teeth almost clenched. So 
does the one whose utterance comes 
in' nervous gasps. So does the French 
flower vendor on the corner with his 
broken English. To be sure, I have 
to listen rather carefully to some of them, 
but they all converse with me pleasurably. 
It would be idle to deny this dry saying 
that the speech of all of them falls con- 
siderably short of perfection. The com- 
mon ground on which they stand with all 
who speak English is intelligibility and 
that, one may say, is very rolling terrain 
with marked elevations and depressions. 

The speech of the deaf child may ex- 
hibit all or any of these defects, yet if it 
is intelligible it is good speech in the 
conversational sense. 

“But,” the visitor may say, “I can't 
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make out what that boy is trying to say.” 


“And,” the guide replies, “you wouldn’t 
understand my flower vendor, either. Your 
ear is tuned to a certain rhythm, tone 
quality and enunciation, and will accept 
no other without practice. But my boy 
and the flower vendor are alike in having 
family, friends and acquaintances who 
understand them perfectly.” 

It is odd how much the intelligibility 
of speech depends upon the quality .of 
the listening. It is odd, too, how many 
different combinations of factors con- 
stitute intelligibility. I know many deaf 
people with speech of such excellence that 
it invites no criticism. I know others 
whose articulation of individual words is 
atrocious and yet who speak with such 
natural swing and tone that they are 
easily understood by practically all com- 
ers. I know others from whose lips each 
word drops in perfection and whose 
speech consequently is wholly lacking in 
rhythmic swing; yet their speech, also, 
is easily understood. I know some who 
speak too fast and some whose voices are 
troublesome, and some with other faults, 
yet with good listening they get along 
well. Others I know who cannot be 
understood at all. It seems to me that 
next to ordinarily perfect speech in ac- 
ceptability comes intelligible speech, and 
that speech is intelligible when it meets 
the social and business needs of the 
deaf person in his daily contacts after 
leaving school. 


The expert teacher of speech waits for 
no guidance as to which of the various 
speech virtues to work for—all are 
needed. So the deaf child is taught to 
breathe properly, to assume good pos- 
ture, to use his vocal organs freely and 
fully, to enunciate sounds correctly, to 
accent, emphasize, and phrase, to govern 
his voice, and so on—to the extent of 
present knowledge and with constant 
search for more light on the techniques 
of speech. Without direction from his 
hearing he will be guided as fully as 
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possible into speech that will be both 
intelligible and pleasing; he will practice 
day in and day out in order that good 
habits may become automatic; he will be 
helped toward the conquering spirit which 
refuses to let an inferiority complex ren- 
der him mute; and, if his home co- 
operates, he will speak better and better 
as the years pass, with marked improve- 
ment after he leaves school and has to 
make his own contacts in a world that 
demands intelligibility. His own spirit 
and temperament will have much to do 
with the outcome. 

Yes, the deaf child can learn speech 
in the conversational sense. 

The Part Lip Reading Plays 

“And what of lip reading?” asks the 

visitor. 


“Tt is essential,” replies the guide. “Con- 
versation is a reciprocal process. Of 
course, one can converse in various ways, 
but one cannot talk in the conversational 
sense we refer to without listening to 
one’s companion some of the time. A 
deaf person must listen with his eyes, 
therefore he must not only read print and 
script, he must read faces.” 


There is rarely a deaf child with good 
eyesight and mentality who cannot learn 
to read lips to very useful extent, pro- 
vided he has the listening attitude. Some 
become more proficient than others, but 
ordinarily the door is closed to none. 
Constant practice, constant and exclusive 
dependence upon lip reading is what 
makes lip readers: talk in the conversa- 
tional sense is both the means and the 
end. Persistence brings a measure of 
success, even to those who find the art 
difficult. A great number find it reason- 
ably easy and natural, provided depend- 
ence upon it is maintained. If the child 
finds lip reading so difficult that his 
academic success is endangered, more 
writing should be used, and individual 
work in lip reading should be given out- 
side the regular class. 
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Verily, when the question “Can my 
child learn to talk” is answered nearly 
the whole field of his education is covered. 
But the original question was different 
by one small word: it was “Will my 
child learn to talk?” and that is another 
matter. 


Factors in Developing Speech and Language 


In the year 1909, the late Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, head of the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, made the presidential ad- 
dress before the eighth Summer Meeting 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. In 
‘the course of his talk he enumerated some 
of the conditions essential to the acquisi- 
tion of intelligible speech by the deaf 
child. Let us remember that the term 
“intelligible speech” implies the use of 
correct language by the speaker. Then 
let us take up Dr. Crouter’s points. 

First: Trained Teachers. 

Highly trained, experienced teachers, 
pursuing scientific methods are absolutely 
essential if you would secure the best 
results—that is, teachers equal not only 
to the task of developing good, clear 
speech, but also to that of stirring the 
dormant faculties of their pupils, of cul- 
tivating and drawing forth their better 
feelings, of disciplining them in wise and 
helpful ways, of ‘inculcating obedience— 
in fact, teachers capable at all times and 
under the most adverse circumstances of 
leading children in right thinking and 
right living, teachers able to-do all this 
and much more, not as an irksome task 
or an unwelcome piece of drudgery, but 
from very love of the work itself. 

Second: Good Grading. 

It not infrequently happens that the 
most expert teacher finds her best efforts 
benumbed, paralyzed, unfruitful because 
of unwise grading—that is, she is com- 
pelled to instruct two or three unequal 
grades of pupils in the same class. Such 
conditions are highly perplexing, even 
to experienced instructors. Anxious to 
bring forward the sluggards, she finds 
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herself neglecting the more capable minds 
of her class; working for a record with 
her brighter pupils—a great temptation 
with many teachers—she quite overlooks 
the slower ones who, left largely to 
themselves, drift from bad to worse until 
they are pronounced dolts, and are 
shunted into the class for defectives, or 
“unusual children,” as they are some- 
times more tenderly designated. A little 
careful selection will quickly remedy all 
this by placing the brighter minds in 
grades by themselves, and the slower ones 
in grades by themselves, and then giving 
to each the best available skill. 

Third: Small Classes. 

It is common experience to find the 
best work in small schools where small 
classes are the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception. 

Fourth: Expert Supervision. 

To suffer poorly trained or inexperi- 
enced teachers to plod along is simply to 
invite disaster.. They should be supplied 
with competent supervising teachers, who 
have had the best training the country 
affords as well as successful classroom 
experience of several years standing. With 
such supervision the intelligent, eager 
novice may hope to do fair work at the 
end of her first year’s experience. By 
the end of her second year she will prob- 
ably be able to do good work; by the 
end of the third, if she is discovered to 
have natural aptitude, she will be able 
to do excellent work, and may thence- 
forward be entrusted with independent 
control of her pupils. In no event should 
the unsuccessful, unpromising, untalented 
teacher of speech be suffered to inflict 
her well meaning but futile efforts upon 
young, unsuspecting deaf children after 
two or three years of failure. The super- 
vising teachers should be men and women 
of inspiring presence, of quick sympathy, 
of unbounded patience, and of undoubted 
knowledge and skill. They should be 
filled with the instinct of teaching, always 
leading and directing, never driving their 
assistants in their several lines of work. 
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Above all, they should always be quiet, 
not fussy, workers. With such experts 
to supervise teachers of speech, the work 
would command a success that knows 
not failure. 

Fifth: The Age Condition. 

To secure free, intelligent speech and 
quick and accurate lip reading, especially 
the latter, the work should be commenced 
at an early period. In a large number 
of schools, the age of admission is fixed 
at six, or even five. This age. limit is 
being steadily lowered. 

Sixth: Good Health. 

Good health is another essential con- 
dition to a deaf child’s progress in speech 
and lip-reading. 

Seventh: Time, 

Heads of schools and parents of pu- 
pils, and sometimes teachers themselves 
are often impatient of the time required 
to teach speech to a deaf child. Now I 
know of no task that calls more vigor- 
ously for time, patient time in which to 
work out its salvation than that of teach- 
ing a deaf child to speak clearly and in- 
telligibly. I have known apparent fail- 
ures of six and eight years’ standing 
finally to yield to the persistent efforts of 
the patient, skillful teacher, and after 
years of watchful experience I have come 
to the belief that, with average intelli- 
gence to back up the efforts of the teach- 
er, every deaf child may be taught to 
speak and read the lips. Therefore, to 
the waiting parent and to the weary, pa- 
tient teacher I would say, never give up 
the fight. Take your time and plod 
along in the firm, unshakable, unyield- 
ing, enthusiastic belief that victory will 
finally crown your efforts. 

Dr. Crouter’s school, in which these 
major essentials and many minor ones in 
addition to the provision of an exclu- 
sively English language atmosphere for 
the pupils, were and are scrupulously 
observed, is still famed for the excellence 
of its speech, lip reading, language, and 
academic work. Its graduates demon- 
strate the results of its policies. 
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“Will my child ever learn to talk?” 
Granted ordinary intelligence, no inhibit- 
ing condition in the vocal apparatus, 
and the essentials provided by Dr. Crou- 
ter, the answer should be “Yes.” And this 
“Yes” means that the child will acquire 
the ability to converse, intelligently and 
intelligibly. 


Home Study 


In connection with the National Educa- 
tion Association convention held in Wash- 
ington in July, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers sponsored a panel 
discussion on the subject of home study. 

Arguments for and against the practice 
of home assignments were presented. One 
of the most interesting developments was 
the opinion of a group of school chil- 
dren in the audience, ranging in age from 
twelve to seventeen, that home study in 
moderation is a good thing but that the 
assignments should be short and each 
teacher should know that his is not the 
only subject which requires work out of 
school. 

No attempt was made to arrive at con- 
clusions, but the following points were 
brought out: 

Advantages of home study 

1. Keeps the parents in touch with the 
school program. 

2. Develops a feeling of responsibility 
in the child. 

3. Provides constructive employment 
for time which might otherwise be idly 
squandered or uselessly employed. 

4. Makes school work a part of out- 
of-school situations. 

Disadvantages of home study 

1. Home work is frequently distributed 
unevenly, with 3 or 4 hours one night 
and almost none on others. 

2. Home study frequently takes time 
from sleeping hours. 

3. After a 7 hour day in sehool it is 
too much to expect 3 or 4 hours of 
home study. 


(Continued on page 567) 
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German Research Among the Deaf 


By ERNST 


Speech and Gesture 


HE deaf person who has learned to 
speak makes use also of gesture, 
particularly in his relations with 
other deaf persons. It is a question to 
what extent understanding may be con- 
veyed by means of gesture. Extensive 
research in this matter has had the fol- 
lowing results: 

1. To a certain extent, gesture alone 
will be sufficient for the expression of 
primitive needs, provided that both per- 
sons communicating have had instruction 
and practice in this gesture. 

2. For the communication of events, 
gesture is also applicable, but, compared 
with articulate language, it shows inferior 
possibilities. 

3. In transmitting the seen conversa- 
tions of third persons (i. e., in giving 
witness) gesture is less reliable than ar- 
ticulate language. 

4. Within the properly spiritual prov- 
inces of languages and in the field of 
logic, gesture alone is totally useless. 

These facts must be carefully con- 
sidered in connection with the intercourse 
of the deaf in courts of law. In 1931, 
experiments were made in Heidelberg as 
to the capability of witnesses. In matters 
which were observed without acoustic 
perception, the deaf remained far behind 
the hearing as witnesses. 

a. Competent witnesses: 90% of the 

hearing; 51% of the deaf; 

b. Partially competent: 8% 

hearing; 33% of the deaf; 

c. Incompetents: 2% of the hearing; 

14% of the deaf. 

Among the causes of this difference 
were listed the stronger partisanship of 
the deaf, the misunderstandings and mis- 
interpretations arising through their means 
of communication, and the extremely sub- 
jective standpoint of the deaf. 


of the 
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Concerning the effects of suggestion on 
the deaf, the experiments showed that, 
when replying to suggestive questions the 
objectivity of the sign using deaf person 
is very low; also that both deaf children 
and adult deaf persons who use oral lan- 
guage are less open to. suggestion than 
the average hearing person. 


Speech Teaching 

The transmission of articulate language 
to the deaf can be brought about only 
through vision and the sense of touch, 
Of course, speech developed in this man- 
ner leaves much to be desired in respect 
to both melody and rhythm. In recent 
years we have attempted to make more 
use of the sense of touch in speech in- 
struction. The publications of Professor 
Gault have received attention in Germany 
and he has lectured in Berlin. We must 
be very careful in publishing reports of 
these attempts and their probable results, 
for fear that we may excite erroneous 
hopes in deaf persons and their relatives. 
It is misleading to say or write, “The 
deaf hear with their fingers.” The trans- 
mission or the calling into existence of 
sounds is quite out of the question in 
the'case of persons born totally deaf. A 
tactual apparatus may bring about tactual 
perceptions which may be utilized, with 
training, to develop a high degree of dif- 
ferentiation, but in no way is this hear- 
ing. Touch can never replace hearing. 

Touch may be complemented by the 
use of electric instruments. But these 
instruments must be cheaper and more 
durable than they are today if they are 
to be used in speech instruction. 

Prussia has issued a standardized plan 
of instruction for the use of schools for 
the deaf. Teachers of the deaf must first 
have training as elementary teachers. 
Their special training lasts two years. 
Recently, we have tried to bring the train 
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ing of the deaf in close harmony with 
biological science. 

The aims of the school are best at- 
tained if the children enter when very 
young. Some states and provinces have 
issued leaflets which explain to ‘parents 
the advantages of early instruction. Mod- 
ern teachers of the deaf recommend em- 
phatically early linguistic training in a 
kindergarten designed especially for the 
deaf. Nearly every mother, no matter 
what may be her innate knowledge of 
the needs of a child, has difficulty with 
a deaf child. This results seriously for 
the child. Pampering makes him obsti- 
nate and quarrelsome; neglect inclines him 
to excessive acts. In any case, his speech 
is neglected. Young deaf children are 
often a heavy cross for their parents. A 
change of surroundings and expert han- 
dling are absolutely necessary, and these 
are found in the kindergarten for the 
deaf, where, under correct supervision, 
desirable development is insured. Such 
kindergartens are now established in Ber- 
lin, Breslau, Leipzig, Heidelberg and 
Vienna. 

Scientific Research 

Scientific investigation of questions re- 
lating to the deaf will be undertaken by 
the German Society for Scientific Research 
Concerning the Deaf (Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fur Taubstummenkunde), founded 
in 1930. In spite of the financial crisis, 
German teachers of the deaf raised the 
sum of 10,000 marks for the purposes of 
this society. . 

The emotional development of the deaf 
has been a great problem with German 
teachers, and, I suppose, with teachers 
everywhere. Can we give them anything 
like song, music, sounds which stir men 
to the depths of their souls? Can we 
replace sound by colors, figures, rhythm, 
movement? Can we utilize for the deaf 
the results of investigations in sound and 
color? These questions are discussed in 
the circles of German teachers, and ex- 
periments are made, but the problems 
are still far from solution. 
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Can we reach better mechanical artic- 
ulation by making visible the rhythm 
and melody of language? Experiments 
are being made along this line. 

A new apparatus for the measurement 
of hearing acuity has been constructed. 
The exact hearing curve of a child may 
be ascertained in a few minutes. 

From other research it has been shown 
that, as the deaf child babbles like the 
hearing child, this preliminary stage of 
speech exercise may be utilized. 

Experiments with the deaf are weari- 
some and difficult, for reasons easy to 
understand. Therefore, the psychologists 
have not yet discussed the question of 
the eidetic stage of development of the 
deaf. Nevertheless, inquiries have been 
made recently in Berlin and Breslau, and 
among other things the fact was estab- 
lished that the percentage of eidetic chil- 
dren among the feeble minded deaf is 
higher than among those of normal men- 
tality. One of the reports discusses 
capillary-microscopical researches among 
deaf children. It verifies the hypothesis 
that an interruption of development of 
the capillaries and the long duration of 
the eidetic phase are correlated, i. e., the 
long duration of the eidetic phase has at 
least a secondary accompanying symptom 
which must not be overlooked in the 
general psychological-physiological con- 
stitution of the individual. 

Organizations 

The adult deaf in Germany were or- 
ganized in two great associations: The 
Imperial Association of the Catholic 
Deaf, and the Imperial Association of 
the Deaf. Under the government of 
Adolf Hitler, these two associations have 
been joined and brought under the na- 
tional-socialistic public welfare. 

The teachers of the deaf in Germany 
and Austria were united in the “Bund 
Deutscher Taubstummenlehrer.” In their 
two journals, Blatter fiir Tauwbstummen- 
bildung, and Blatter fiir die Wohlfahrt 
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The Volta Bureau, A Clearing House’ 


By JOSEPHINE 


tion not exactly in accordance with 
the dictionary or the encyclopedia, 
is a place where bankers take their finan- 
cial problems for settlement. Whereas, 
before the establishment of such an in- 
stitution, each bank had to act independ- 
ently in making adjustments with all the 
others; now the clearing house serves as 
a center through which all can deal and 
can make use of the knowledge gained 
by their pooled experience. The setting 
up of clearing houses marked the line 
between individual and cooperative enter- 
prise in banking. 
The Volta Bureau functions as a clear- 
ing house in the field of impaired hearing. 
Fifty years ago the telephone was 
hardly out of its infancy, but already its 
inventor was well known. _ Illustrated 
stories about him had appeared in news- 
papers and magazines, and people were 
beginning to pride themselves on recog- 
nizing in public places his tall, distin- 
guished figure, with the splendid head, 
black hair and beard, olive skin, flashing 
dark eyes, and brilliant smile. Most of 
his fellow-citizens were not concerned 
about what he did when he was not tele- 
phoning, but little by little his oft-re- 
peated statement “I am a teacher of the 
deaf” began to reach those to whom it 
carried significance. Eagerly they read 
of his belief that deaf children need not 
grow up dumb, that the deaf could be 
taught to speak and to understand the 
speech of others by watching the move- 
ments of their lips. With growing hope 
they scanned the stories of his wife and 


Apeigeye house, to use a defini- 


*Address delivered before the Department of Lip 
Reading of the National Education Association, 
Washington, July 2, 1934. 
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her ability to carry on a conversation in 
spite of total deafness. And in increas- 
ing numbers they began to write to him: 
parents, in helpless despair over a child 
growing up speechless and _ untaught; 
young people, newly deafened and facing 
in terror lives of isolation and depend- 
ence; older men and women, shrinking 
from the creeping blanket of silence that 
was slowly smothering their happiness 
and clogging their efficiency. “Help us!” 
they all said. “Tell us where to turn, 
what to do.” 

He was young, he was occupied with 
a thousand interests. New inventions 
claimed his attention, people were trying 
to steal his telephone patent, social lead- 
ers were clamoring for his society. But 
night after night he sat down and wrote 
answers to those letters; and day after 
day he strengthened his determination to 
make it possible for those inquirers to 
receive the guidance they needed. No 
one man, he realized, could ever do it 
all; there must be a center—a clearing 
house. 

Finally, on June 27, 1887, he placed in 
the hands of a trustee a sum of money to 
be used ir. establishing and maintaining 
a bureau for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge relating to the deaf. He 
modestly refused to allow it to be called 
by his own name, and used instead the 
name of the prize which had furnished 
the nucleus of the endowment. Thus it 
came about that the name of Alessandro 
Volta, rather than that of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, is known around the world in 
association with work for the deaf. 

John Hitz, a picturesque old gentleman 
who had been consul-general to this coun- 
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try from Switzerland, was placed in 
charge of the Volta Bureau. Like many 
of his countrymen, he was a fine linguist, 
and he set about to make contacts with 
every country where anything was being 
done to minimize the effects of deafness. 
How well he succeeded in the 20 years of 
his superintendency is shown by the fact 
that sometimes, even now, visitors to a 
school for the deaf in a foreign land find 
that the one thing known there in con- 
nection with work for the deaf in Amer- 
ica is—the Volta Bureau. 

It was Mr. Hitz who began the ex- 
change of publications with foreign coun- 
tries, who started the classification and 
binding of library books, who collected 
and published international statistics on 
the education of the deaf, who gave the 
first information sent out by the Volta 
Bureau to hard of hearing inquirers, who 
became the devoted friend of Helen 
Keller and published. the “Souvenir” giv- 
ing an authentic account of her education; 
in short, who stamped the Volta Bureau 
on the consciousness of educators. When 
he began his work, schools for the deaf 
were well established and there was much 
to be accomplished in cooperation with 
them, but there were no schools of lip 
reading for those who lost their hearing 
in adult life, there were no leagues de- 
voted to helping them; he could cooper- 
ate only with the individuals themselves, 
and he did so with an intelligent sym- 
pathy that many times replaced despond- 
ency with cheer and courage. 

From the very beginning, there were 
two branches of Volta Bureau work—one 
for parents and teachers of the deaf, and 
one for the hard of hearing. I will con- 
fine myself in this address mainly to the 
work for the hard of hearing, since that 
is the branch in which your organization 
is interested. 

Before the death of Mr. Hitz, many 
teachers of deaf children had also taught 
lip reading to deafened adults and helped 
restore their morale. Also, teachers 
specializing in lip reading lessons es- 
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pecially for the hard of hearing had be- 
gun to offer courses. Finally came the 
long forward step of 1903, when Miss 
Bruhn and Mr. Nitchie, without knowl- 
edge of each other’s efforts, introduced 
types of instruction really adapted to the 
adult mind and vocabulary, and from 
their schools sprang others in many cities. 

Mr. Hitz died in 1907, but his policy 
of cooperation lived on. Mr. Booth and 
Dr. Taylor furthered it during their brief 
superintendencies. The VoLta REVIEW 
was established. A long, gangling, red 
haired young man named Sinclair Lewis 
occupied an assistant’s chair for a year 
or so, and wrote, among others, some 
very encouraging letters to Harriet An- 
drews, a young woman who was troubled 
over the loss of her hearing. She is now 
Harriet Montague, and she spoke to this 
N.E.A. Department a year ago on “A 
Century of Progress in Lip Reading.” It 
is interesting to note, by the way, that she 
is now doing the same work that Mr. 
Lewis did then, and if you visit her apart- 
ment she will show you with pride a desk 
which he used at the Volta Bureau. 

In 1914, Mr. DeLand came to the su- 
perintendency and the editorship, and 
within a short time the teachers of lip 
reading were finding in the Volta Bureau 
their chief center of encouragement and 
interest. The Volta Review began to 
publish articles especially for them and 
their pupils and to supply them with re- 
prints. They, in turn, secured subscribers 
and referred inquiries. It was about 
this time that a young and very obscure 
teacher of deaf children, reading the 
magazine for professional information, 
began also to pay special attention to the 
articles for the hard of hearing, because 
she had a lurking suspicion that the point 
of view they expressed might some day 
be her own. Unconsciously, she was 
learning how the Volta Bureau served as 
a clearing house, so that she could tell 
you about it today. 

Promoting the study of lip reading be- 
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To California on a Cross Country Bus 


By Bryna SHKLOFSKY 


been dreaming about a trip to 

California, although never believing 
that the dream would materialize. When 
it finally does seem near realization you 
still do not believe it, but pack your 
things anyway and set out for Chicago— 
on the bus. 

You have done quite a bit of bus travel- 
ing and found it rather fun—but to go 
by bus all the way from Toronto. to 
California! Could you really survive the 
discomfort and the presumable tedious- 
ness of such a trip? You will not be 
carried straight to California in one bus: 
there will be many changes, which will 
necessitate getting information en route, 
and you have only your unreliable lip 
reading to rely upon. Finally, there are 
the alarmists, who keep on telling you it 
is a dangerous undertaking. Being what 
you are, you decide to go to California 
by bus, since it offers your only possi- 
bility of having your dream realized. 

You set out on a night so cold that 
the goodby kisses almost freeze on your 
lips. Your visions of California are not 
frozen, however. Settling down in the 
bus you find it surprisingly warm and 
comfortable. While. the lights are still 
on, you try to take in the passengers. 
Hardly anywhere else can one find a 
crowd of such assorted types and have 
such an opportunity to observe them. 
Each individual seems to be inclosed in 
a world of his own, but the bus no sooner 
leaves the city limits than the whole crowd 
of total strangers seems like one big family 
in a kind of community house on wheels. 
“Breaking the ice” is very easy, and you 
are amused to see total strangers converse 
like old friends after a few hours’ jour- 
ney. Even the aloof and uncommunica- 
tive ones are likely to come—or be drawn 
This applies even 


Fie more than ten years you have 


to the passenger who happens to be deaf. 

Being deaf, you decide to keep to your- 
self and not enter into conversation even 
with your next-seat neighbor. This, you 
think, will save you a lot of embarrass- 
ment and unnecessary bother. But you 
soon find that you have to become a part 
of the crowd. 


Your neighbor for part of the journey 
is a rather pleasant looking gentleman. 
His opening remarks are not hard to get 
from his lips, but you answer them in 
such a way that it is made clear to him 
you wish to be left alone. This sets him 
wondering, and he tries to find out just 
what is wrong with you. You catch 
queer side glances from him, and you 
realize that he has been talking to you 
without your knowing it. You decide to 
come out with the declaration that you 
are deaf, and for a time he is a study in 
facial expressions. At first, he breaks 
into a broad grin, as if you had said a 
very cute thing. Finally assured that 
you are not kidding, he seems astonished, 
as if he had expected deafness to be 
written all over your face. 


After that, he becomes understanding 
and helpful, passing on information about 
the various towns, about the next stop, 
how long it is to be, and so on. His 
lips are not hard to read, as you have 
told him he must speak slowly and 
clearly. He also takes the trouble to 
scribble occasionally. He must talk on 
the long trip, so he tries to make the 
best of a bad bargain; and the novel- 
ty of close contact with a deaf person 
arouses his interest. 

His reactions are typical. The first 
thing for a deaf traveler to do is own 
up to his deafness. People are as a rule 
very sympathetic while traveling, espe- 
cially if you make your deafness clear to 
them. Of course, there is that certain 
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type of lady who, when you tell her 
about your deafness, will move slightly 
away from you as if you had admitted 
having a contagious disease, and no mat- 
ter how long you travel with her any 
necessary question you have to ask her 
will be answered by the patronizing air 
that is assumed with children or inferiors. 
The correct reaction to this is mentally 
to snap your fingers at her. 

You wonder why people find it neces- 
sary to talk almost continuously when 
there is so much to observe in and out- 
side the bus. A large, fussy lady comes 
aboard in the early evening. She is 
loaded with parcels, bundles and bags. 
The time it takes her to settle down! She 
finally does settle down and nods peace- 
fully in her chair. Then a bundle slips 
off the shelf above her and hits someone 
on the opposite seat, startling him out of 
his slumber. A man stoops to pick up 
the bundle, but before he has time to 
straighten up another bundle slips off, 
hitting him on the head. The lady, re- 
clining with her eyes closed, is unaware 
of what is going on until someone tells 
her, whereupon the fuss of settling down 
starts all over again, with the onlookers 
chuckling openly. 

* At one of the rural stations, a little 
boy, with a bundle under his tiny arm, 
is put on the bus by an elderly man. 
When the bus starts, you notice that the 
child is traveling alone. He hands the 
driver a slip of paper, and the busy man 
at the wheel becomes the child’s guard- 
ian for the time being. He props the boy 
up in a seat not far from himself and 
keeps an eye on him, but this is not 
necessary, for everybody in the bus seems 
to have taken an interest in the child. A 
young girl slips him a candy, a woman 
hands him some cookies. Everyone with- 
in reach is bending over him admiringly 
or solicitously. He is embarrassed by all 
this attention, and fidgets in his seat. He 
travels several hours, and is put off in a 
little town, landing straight in the arms 
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of a beaming woman. Everybody else 
beams in sympathy. 

A well-dressed, distinguished looking 
man of forty-five or fifty gets on the bus 
in Kansas City. You can easily imagine 
him traveling in a specially chartered air- 
plane or Pullman compartment, but not 
on a bus. However, the mighty have 
fallen in these turbulent times; also, you 
remember that appearances are deceptive. 

A tall, dark, pretty girl of the “dizzy” 
type boards the bus in Denver in the 
early evening. She is dressed to kill in 
shiny new black satin, and is complete 
with every detail of make up. She wears 
no coat—merely a small black cape bor- 
dered with fur, and her only visible bag- 
gage is a small hand bag. You decide 
that she is going to a dance out of town, 
and wonder at the fuss she makes over 
being unable to get a comfortable seat. 
Yet she travels all the way to Los 
Angeles, a twenty-four hour journey. 

A young girl, who afterwards proves 
to be a sweet little teacher from lowa 
and an admirable traveling companion, 
comes into the bus late at night. All the 
regular seats and most of the collapsible 
ones in the passage are occupied. She 
tries to make herself comfortable in one 
of the improvised seats, but finally gives 
it up, curls herself up on the floor and 
goes to sleep with her head almost under 
the. little seat. 

A young mother and five children join 
us. The youngest child is a baby in arms, 
the oldest a girl of thirteen or fourteen. 
The rest are boys. There are no seats 
for them, so the collapsible ones have to 
be opened for them, and the little family 
is set out in a straight line in the pas- 
sage, with mother and baby at one end 
and the girl at the other. As soon as 
the novelty of the situation wears off, 
one of the little boys discovers that his 
brother’s hair begs to be pulled. The 
one attacked stands up in his seat and 
reaches for the aggressor’s hair. The 
third boy takes a hand in the fight, the 
mother and girl trying to pacify them. 
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A box of cookies is produced and passed 
down the line, and the boys are dis- 
tracted from the fight for the time being; 
but one of them remembers that mother 
has candy, too, in her bag, and he begins 
to act like a little blackmailer. Unless 
she comes across there will be more 
trouble for her. Sure enough, she does 
come across, and the distribution down 
the line starts all over again. The goodies 
consumed, the boys decide they might 
have a little fun with the passengers. 
There is an unceremonious bid for a 
neighbor’s seat. Really, why should you 
mind getting up from your seat or why 
should you object to a little playfulness? 
The whole thing looks absurdly like a 
show staged especially for the benefit 
of the passengers. When the little troupe 
finally gets off, everybody seems to feel 
that. though it was fun while it lasted, 
it is just as well it is over. 


It is long past midnight; the bus is 
speeding along, everybody sleeping or 
trying to. We slow up suddenly and 
come to a full stop. You look out the 
window, and there is not a light to be 
seen. The passengers wake up with 
blinking eves and questions. The driver 
fusses at the wheel, turns on the lights 
and goes outside. After a few minutes, 
one of the men goes out, too; soon only 
the women are left in the bus. Every- 
body knows by now that “we are having 
engine trouble.” Ten more minutes pass. 
Soon there is a call for everybody to 
please leave the bus and walk to the near- 
est station. You go out of the bus into 
a darkness blacker than any you could 
have imagined as existing between heaven 
and earth. Except in the path of the 
headlights, it is impossible to make out 
even the figures ahead of you. No light 
is to be seen anywhere around. No auto- 
mobile passes. And, of course, not a 
sound reaches you. The moment is one 
of the weirdest you ever experienced. 

There is a small, drizzling rain. The 
road is frozen, and so slippery it is 
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practically impossible to walk. You try 
the sides of the road, but the snow there 
is almost knee deep. Suddenly your 
hands are grabbed and you realize that 
a chain is being made up; we walk 
abreast, the width of the road. 


The rain increases and in a few min- 
utes it is a regular downpour. A woman 
steps off the road for a little shelter under 
a tree, but standing knee deep in wet 
snow under a bare tree proves even worse 
than walking. In a few more minutes 
everybody is nearly drenched. We are 
quite some distance from the bus now, 
but two men decide to walk back, hand- 
in-hand. As they reach the bus, they 
motion in front of the headlights for 
everybody to walk back. When the last 
passenger is finally in his seat, the inside 
of the bus presents such a comic picture 
that you have to disregard the discom- 
fort and giggle foolishly. The floor re- 
sembles a shower room, with pools, pud- 
dles and rivulets in every direction. The 
passengers, with their ruined hats, matted 
hair and wet fur are hardly recognizable. 
The driver, tired and apologetic, surveys 
the scene. 


You learn that we have to wait until 
daylight to fix the trouble. The passen- 
gers, resembling a flock of hens driven 
into a coop by the rain, resign themselves 
to the situation and attempt to get a 
little sleep. Some of the men try to make 
a joke of it, and there are frequent bursts 
of laughter. 

At last comes the dawn, and in a few 
minutes the machine is repaired. (We 
roll merrily along, but only for a few 
yards. The bus stops again. Every face 
is a study of anxiety. Engine trouble 
again? No; the road ahead is dangerous, 
and we have to wait for the sand truck. 
Another hour’s waiting. Finally the truck 
may be seen approaching. After all the 
discomfort and sleepless night, the two 
husky men throwing shovels full of sand 
on the road appear like flower girls 
strewing roses. The bus starts off now, 
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but the passengers are too apathetic to 
show any emotion even when, eight hours 
past schedule, it arrives at its next desti- 
nation. 


You leave Chicago on a warm, dry 
winter day, without a speck of snow either 
on the ground or in the air; and arrive 
that same evening in St. Louis to find 
the city covered with a blanket of fluffy, 
sparkling snow, which presents a marvel- 
ous picture at night. 

The next morning you arrive in Kan- 
sas City. For some reason you had 
thought of this city as one of those mid- 
western hick towns, big but provincial, 
with a main-street population. Even as 
you step into the bus station your con- 
ception is changed; the crowds of people 
here and in the adjoining restaurant and 
hotel lobby are fashionably dressed and 
cosmopolitan in appearance and behavior. 
Although you have no opportunity to go 
out and see the city, your mental picture 
of it is now quite different. 

In Denver you have a memorable ex- 
perience, for it is here that you are struck 
forcibly by the tangible reality of the 
Federation’s Everywhere League. You 
have to change buses, and you learn that 
you must wait a few hours for the next 
one. You remember that you have “met” 
some Denver girls through the Every- 
where League, and you wonder if they re- 
member you. You look up the telephone 
number of one of them and ask a sympa- 
thetic looking lady to telephone a message 
for you, telling them you are in Denver 
and asking them to meet you. There is 
evidently some puzzling at the other end 
of the wire, and the lady turns to ask 
you again the exact pronunciation of your 
name. You are then assured that some- 
one will come to meet you as soon as 
possible. You give a description of your 
apparel and settle down to wait. About 
fifteen minutes later, the clerk at the 
information desk says there is a phone 
message for you to the effect that your 
friends are leaving for the station right 
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away. You are now perceptibly excited, 
Soon two girls make their appearance, 
and you soon discover who is who. A 
warm little note of introduction is handed 
to you, and you could not feel more 
elated if the mayor had given you the 
keys to the city. No talk of leaving that 
evening is allowed, nor any mention of a 
hotel. You are taken home, and spend 
an unforgettable night in the company of 
two girls who, a few hours before, were 
merely names. 


The next morning you are taken to 
the station. You say goodby to your 
new friends, and in the excitement you 
get on the wrong bus and are put off 
just in time to spend an extra eight hours 
in Denver. 


As you pass through Colorado, New 
Mexico and Arizona you keep wondering 
whether you are not already in Califor- 
nia, for there are clear, warm days of 
mellow sunshine and nights of enchant- 
ing, moonlit whiteness. But the  sur- 
rounding country reminds you where you 
are, and it is hard to believe that there 
can be such vast stretches of uncultivated, 
unpopulated land. For miles and miles 
you see nothing but sand, sage brush, 
and low pine trees, growing straight from 
the ground without any trunks. You 
pass through Indian pueblos, with their 
queerly built little houses and strange 
people standing in the doorways or pass- 
ing in the streets. In Santa Fé you feel 
as if you were in a different country, 
and at Albuquerque you have your first 
view of the real American injun. You 
think of “Hiawatha,” and wonder where 
Longfellow found beauty and poetry in 
the Indian, but you remember that he 
was not singing about Indians in “civil- 
ized” surroundings. 

In another town you have your first 
view of cowboys—not vaudeville ones, 
but the real article. The little town seems 
to be populated by cowboys only, and 
you find that you are not impressed by 


(Continued on page 571) 
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Training 230 Teachers of Lip Reading 
~ in One Year" 


By Estette E. SAMUELSON 


reading in the space of one year 

sounds as if the crudest theories of 
mass production had been applied to a 
sacred subject—the education of children. 
Yet it has been done, and not only done 
according to the pedagogic standards re- 
quired by American universities, but what 
is much more to the present speaker, 
done with all the care for the welfare of 
the individual handicapped child which 
is demanded by the ideals of social work. 
There are no higher ideals in the world 
today. Let me emphasize further that this 
teacher training work is simply a part of 
the activity of one department of a social 
agency, the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc. It was made pos- 
sible by the social ideals in which it 
hung suspended and it is my belief that 
its success is a result of these ideals and 
of the basic policies and principles, the 
historic achievements and the variety of 
the coordinated supplementary services 
which the League applies to all of its 
enterprises. 

It has been frequently pointed out that 
the ethical social agency comes into being 
because there is a genuine need for it, 
that is, some wrong needs to be righted, 
some group of human beings is not get- 
ting a square deal and the world at large 
is consequently being deprived of a con- 
siderable number of good citizens. Fre- 
quently the social agency is constrained 
to enter the field of education because 
there is an educational need and nobody 
to fill it, or because the subject to be 
taught has a distinctly social application 
and can be better handled by the machin- 
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ery of a membership corporation. It is 
enough to say at present that the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing 
has been training teachers for more than 
ten years as a part of its crusade for 
early discovery, medical attention and 
intelligent educational provision for the 
child who is developing an impairment of 
hearing. 

So much for background. Our 230 
teachers were trained in five centers and 
all of the courses were duly accredited 
courses. Let me list them: 

1. Columbia University Summer Ses- 

sion, four point college credit. 

2. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, winter and spring terms, 
also four points. 

3. Bronx Borowide Association of 
Teachers, superintendents’ alertness 
credits. 

4. Queensborough Teachers Associa- 
tion, also superintendents’ alertness 
credits. 

5. CWA Project 177, Board of Educa- 
tion with cooperation of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, New York University credits 
(training given at League head- 
quarters). 

Allied with these courses and given 
under League auspices is a training course 
in a sixth teaching center, the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association. It also is ac- 
credited. The training teacher is Mrs. 
Dora Schulman Spiegel. Each course 
differed slightly from the others in opera- 
tion and there were certain differences in 
personnel groups, the latter classifying 
under three heads. The Columbia Sum- 
mer Session and Teachers College univer- 
sity students might be called miscellane- 
ous, under these four heads: teachers of 
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speech who wished to combine both 
specialties or who were required to take 
four points of lip reading methods as 
requirements towards their M.A. degree 
in speech; teachers of the deaf wishing 
to know more about lip reading methods 
for the hard of hearing child; supervisors 
of special classes and health education; 
former school teachers, mostly hard of 
hearing, working toward their own voca- 
tional readjustment; all four classifica- 
tions trained in teaching children. The 
course is 60 hours, four each week, as 
given in the winter and spring terms at 
Teachers College and includes lectures 
(two periods), observation and practice 
teaching in the League’s Demonstration 
School. This fall and spring course runs 
over fifteen weeks. The summer session 
calls for two hours daily, five days a 
week, for six weeks, and the League 
holds the summer session of its demon- 
stration school at college two mornings 
weekly during the course. Most of these 
students become itinerant lip reading 
teachers; the grade teachers among them 
sometimes secure the consent of their 
principals to introduce the school hearing 
program and do the lip reading work. 


Many Students are Regular Teachers 


At the training centers in the boroughs 
of Bronx and Queens, the students are 
regular grade teachers, all of them ex- 
perienced, who carry official classes in 
addition to the special lip reading groups. 
Some are hard of hearing. Many of 
these students take the course at the 
solicitation of their district superintend- 
ents with their principals’ cooperation. 
Instruction includes 30 hours of theory 
covering 15 weeks. They have 30 hours 
of practice and demonstration teaching 
in the following school term in their offi- 
cial schools, after the survey and retest 
have been made. A supervising teacher, 
either myself or one of my assistants, 
visits the school weekly to observe prog- 
ress, demonstrate, criticize, etc. 


We now come to CWA Project 177— 
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the great project made possible for the 
City Department of Education by the 
Civil Work Administration. A survey of 
the city’s elementary and junior high 
schools, which means approximately 600,- 
000 children to have their hearing tested, 
was planned and the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing was asked to 
train the teachers and audiometer tech- 
nicians and to act as general consultant 
and clearing house. As head of the 
League’s educational work and its chief 
training teacher, much of the responsibil- 
ity fell to me, under the director of the 
project, Mr. Daniel Caplin, Assistant Di- 
rector of Health Education, Board of Edu- 
cation, City of New York. Our other 
League training teachers, both of whom 
are regular grade teachers in the New 
York public schools, Miss Anna M. Dun- 
bar and Mrs. Dora Schulman Spiegel, 
were detached from their schools for the 
duration of the project, or until the end of 
the school year. They shared the teacher 
training work with me and at the end 
of the first intensive period were assigned 
to supervising the teachers at work in the 
schools, Miss Dunbar covering the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Queens, 
and Mrs. Spiegel the boroughs of Brook- 
lyn and Richmond. At the same time Mr. 
Caplin, with Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, 
who is director of the League’s otological 
clinics and research work, was working 
out a plan with a committee of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, to provide 
the essential otological followup. This 
work is now well under way as a part of 
the League’s cooperation, under Dr. Fow- 
ler’s direction and sponsorship. Teach- 
ers, technicians, physicians, and also a 
group of statisticians and clerical assist- 
ants are all under CWA. The latter 
group works on the League’s premises 
and is assembling material upon which 
future educational and otological research 
may be based. Interesting studies are 
already being made. 

The program follows closely that which 
the League has developed and which has 
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been well tried out in its own surveys 
and follow-up work over twelve years of 
experimentation. First comes the survey of 
the entire school with the 4A audiometer 
for detection of hearing impairments. 
This test is repeated for suspected cases. 
Next is the individual test with the 2A 
audiometer, so that we have a test and 
two retests. Ordinarily the otological 
examination should follow, with recom- 
mendation of lip reading for all children 
having permanent or irremediable loss of 
hearing acuity. It has not been possible 
to do this so far, because of the inevitable 
delay in organizing and instructing the 
staff of doctors, so that lip reading in- 
struction has in a few cases preceded 
otological examination. It is not in- 
tended that this condition shall last. 
Immediately following the training pe- 
riod, approximately 60 teachers of lip 
reading were assigned to take over the 
lip reading instruction of the children 
in those schools in which the complete 
program including otological examination 
had been operating under the no cost 
launching plan. From February, 1934, 
until the present time this provided lip 
reading for about 1,300 children. Lip 
reading, of course, is taught in the regular 
school, the children continue to play with 
their normally hearing schoolmates as 
well as to recite regular lessons with 
them. The other articles of the program 
formulated by the League—proper voca- 
tional guidance and special health in- 
struction for parents as well as children 
will follow in due course. 


The student teachers and technicians 
are all young men and women holding 
license No. 1 or higher licenses, but un- 
appointed for the last three or four years 
because of the reduction of school budg- 
ets. All had had some teaching experi- 
ence during this time. They were as- 
signed to the League for training, five 
hours daily for two weeks and a half, 
beginning January 25, 1934. This means 
a 75-hour course. The daily program in- 
cluded lectures, lip reading practice teach- 
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ing upon each other, demonstrations and 
study assignments, access for observation 
to schools where lip reading was already 
taught by our former students, and prac- 
tice on the pupils of the League’s own 
demonstration school. 


Results Are Far Reaching 

The results of this extensive training 
program are already apparent. In con- 
sidering them one must bear in mind that 
these trainees are not all New Yorkers 
by any means. The considerable number 
of university students come from many 
parts of the country. There is, of course, 
a definite stimulation of interest in the 
educational problems of the child who 
does not hear well, and this is shared by 
all and will have its due effect in widely 
separated communities. Add to this the 
fact that every teacher taking our courses 
is capable of introducing and conducting 
the full program. Ten years of teacher 
training as a member of the professional 
staff of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing has already proved this, 
and what is more satisfactory to me as a 
social worker is the fact that we send out 
our students not merely as teachers but 
as crusaders for conservation of hearing 
and the rights of the hard of hearing 
child. Our young teachers of CWA Proj- 
ect 177 not only feel this deeply, as their 
remarkably happy contacts with prin- 
cipals and grade teachers show, but they 
are also pouring their young, unspoiled 
abilities into the work. Original con- 
tributions to the pedagogy of lip reading 
are developing, and what is more, some 
of them are exceptional people who, 
because they have been trained along 
scientific lines, give promise of technical 
improvements which are sorely needed. 
You may see, therefore, that I am not 
telling you the way to do it, but rather 
the different ways we have accomplished 
successfully our training of 230 lip read- 
ing teachers in one year. 

Now for the convictions arrived at. 
Again we must remember the background 
in New York—the constant training of 
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small groups of teachers as far back as 
1921, which was begun by my fellow 
League member, Agnes Stowell of the 
faculty of Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers, before her retirement in 1923. 
Add the League’s school surveys which 
are made whenever requested, the grow- 
ing interest of superintendents and prin- 
cipals, teachers and health education di- 
rectors, the development of the League’s 
demonstration school and of its otological 
clinics and the teachers out in the field 
winning recognition. When the call came, 
a well-running organization needed mere- 
ly to be expanded and adapted to meet 
new conditions. 


Teacher Also a Coordinator 


First, it is my conviction that, while 
the itinerant teacher is necessary in rural 
communities and small school systems, at 
least one grade teacher in every school 
should be trained to handle the problems 
of the hard of hearing child. Besides 
survey routines and lip reading, this 
teacher should be able to confer con- 
structively with the school nurse, the 
vocational counselor, the visiting teacher 
and, of course, the parents and the 
otologist. In other words, she should act 
as coordinator. All this is included in 
our courses. Second, teachers of speech 
can profitably combine both specialties. 
Third, as a rule, qualified grade teachers 
make the best lip reading teachers. Our 
fourth conviction is that the concentrated 
period of training is desirable and that 
the teacher himself achieves greater lip 
reading ability in the concentrated course. 
Fifth, I found that the young unappointed 
teacher, whose mind is still in the recep- 
tive student stage, showed greater ability 
and more ingenuity in preparation of 
subject matter and acquirement of new 
techniques than the student teacher of 
long experience. 

My chief conviction, however, is that 
teachers of lip reading must work to rid 
the world of the notion that teaching lip 
reading is the unique branch of pedagogy 
and that methods of teaching it are a 
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dark and holy mystery. Let us blast this 
myth once for all! We know that any 
good lip reading teacher of hard of hear- 
ing children frequently combines all 
methods or makes use of the one which 
the occasion or the situation demands. 
Take well trained teachers, teach them the 
basic principles and techniques underly- 
ing lip reading teaching, and the psy- 
chology of the hard of hearing child and 
then let them teach. This statement is 
made with full appreciation of the neces- 
sity for the meticulous training given by 
the early training teachers to would-be 
teachers of hard of hearing adults. For 
the most part their students knew no 
pedagogy, psychology, history or educa- 
tion or like subjects. Their teachers there- 
fore gave them a sure fire process (or 
method) which, when followed by a teach- 
er of pleasing personality, spelled a fair 
amount of success. 
The Outlook in New York 

Training 162 teachers of lip reading 
in three weeks’ time could not have been 
accomplished at all, in the present day, 
without the boundless spiritual resources, 
the carefully laid foundations and the 
readiness to seize any opportunity which 
characterize the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. In its own serious 
poverty and without any possibility of 
financial return, the League gave itself, 
like a single person, to this great civic 
service. I should like to acknowledge 
here the support and assistance which my 
chief, Annetta W. Peck, the executive sec- 
retary of the League, has for many years 
devoted to this enterprise of socializing 
lip reading education, as well as to my 
colleagues of the League staff. Most of all 
I rejoice in the outlook for the hard of 
hearing child in the city of New York. 


The first step to ensure him an adequate 


education and otological care has been 
taken; we have now before us the enor- 
mous task of providing him with ade- 
quate vocational guidance and vocational 
training, and it is my belief that the 
League will not fail him. 
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About Gladys Lloyd 


By Harriet Montacue 


OME years ago, quite a number of 
S years ago, in fact, there appeared 

in the Votta Review an article 
called “The Little Joys I Find in Being 
Deaf.” It was pungent, witty, philosoph- 
ical, and more optimistic as regards deaf- 
ness than the most flamboyantly cheer- 
ful utterance John Ferrall ever penned. It 
was signed “Mary Rogers.” I should like 
to quote the final paragraph: 

“I said that I find my greatest little 
joy in people’s treatment of me. That 
is not correct. I find it in the VoLTa 
Review. Only that is a great joy, not a 
little one. But the reason is an odd one. 
I live entirely among hearing people. | 
know only one other hard of hearing 
person, and that one but slightly. There- 
fore when I found THe Votta Review it 
was like finding friends. I always think 
of the Votta Review people as my own 


people. It is nice to know that some- 
where there are people who under- 
stand.” 


Down through the months and the 
years, other articles by Mary Rogers ap- 
peared. They were uniformly short, well 
written, with a captivating humor, and 
very much to the point. Sometimes they 
filled only a page, sometimes half a 
page—an article about “Trial Lip Read- 
ing” (good suggestions, too); an article 
called “Wha-at” that it would do all of 
us good to re-read about once in six 
months; “Picking Cherries,” a lip-read- 
ing game; “Our Duty and Our Pleas- 
ure,” which is all about the Volta Bureau. 
Frequently, there were verses, all with a 
lilt to them and with happy titles. They 
came rippling along, one after another, 
for years. Eventually, Mary Rogers con- 
sented to use her real name, which is 
Gladys Lloyd, for by that time she had 
grown used to the “indecency” of print, 


as she calls it. Other publishers besides 
the Volta Bureau had begun to see 
value in her work. A _ host of little 
plays appeared over her name, one-act 
plays, mostly, the kind that fall as manna 
into the hands of the harassed school 
teacher or high school student or Sun- 
day School superintendent who is faced 
with the job of getting up an entertain- 
ment. 

Entertainment is the keynote of al- 
most everything she writes. Besides the 
plays, there are books of recitations for 
both children and grownups, collec- 
tions of dialogues, pantomimes, musical 
drills and programs, games and plays 
for special occasions. Running through 
a number of them, the reader is astound- 
ed at the versatility of the writer and at 
the facility with which ideas seem to flow 
from her pen. Some of the plays are 
clever parodies. “Mr. Massy Makes a 
Fourth at Bridge” sets off the talkative 
woman bridge player. “In Case It’s Ever 
Necessary,” reveals the way of women with 
guns. “Up on the Housetops” is a book 
of plays for Christmas. “Wanted, a 
Private Secretary,” is an excellent pan- 
tomime, which would, by the way, make 
a good league entertainment. There are 
a lot of “Favorite” books for school 
children: “The Favorite Hallowe’en Col- 
lection,” “The Favorite Thanksgiving Col- 
lection,” “The Favorite Christmas Col- 
lection.” Literally dozens of little books, 
light, gay, amusing, fulfilling their func- 
tions admirably. 

The writer undoubtedly has a gift of 
words. You notice this particularly in 
her clever stage directions, and in her 
verse. Some of the recitations for children 
are charming. Take this: 


A CHILD SHOULD BE 


A child should be polite and quiet 
And dote upon a spinach diet. 
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A child should be a little treasure, 
Whose only thought is others’ pleasure. 


To good advice a child should listen: 
From soap his face and hands should glisten. 


In church a child should never fidget 
And wriggle every toe and digit. 


A child should never tell a_ story 
And never fight and come home gory. 


A child should be the soul of neatness 
And learn his lessons with completeness. 


A child should be a combination 
Of all the virtues in creation. 


With all these shoulds upon my shoulder, 
I wish I were, say, ten years older. 


Singing, and writing songs for other 
people to sing, Gladys Lloyd has made 
her definite contribution, and we should 
be proud of her. We certainly should 
know her better, and her books should 
be in our league libraries. The last 
book in particular, “Pad and Pencil Puz- 
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zles,” is a godsend to entertainment com- 
mittee chairmen. The puzzles lend them. 
selves to the small contests that often 
make a league party go. The book 
is published by Thomas Crowell & Co., 
New York, and costs $1.00. The panto- 
mime, “Wanted: A Private Secretary,” 
issued by the March Brothers Publishing 
Company, Lebanon, Ohio, costs twenty- 
five cents. The playlet, “Economical 
Abbie,” also from March Brothers, al- 
though in dialogue, could easily be adapt- 
ed as a pantomime. It costs thirty-five 
cents. The books of entertainments are 
published by the Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Inc., Denver, Colorado. The 
Christmas Book of Recitations is issued 
by the Dramatic Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 

Now we'll let Gladys tell her own 
story. 





Thalia was Probably Deaf 


By Gtapys Luoyp. 


OBODY would ever take me for 
N a princess out of a fairy tale, 
still, the wee folk must have ral- 
lied to my christening. For didn’t the 
overlooked fairy wait till the others had 
bestowed their favorite wishes and then 
spoil them all by muttering spitefully, 
“When the child is along in high school 
she shall begin to lose her hearing and 
it shall never be restored though she seek 
diligently for a cure?” And then, in ap- 
proved fairy tale fashion, didn’t the kind 
fairy appear from behind the curtains and 
murmur, “True, I can’t undo this wicked 
wish, but—how’s this for amelioration? I 
bestow on this child a gift for putting 
words together.” 
Duly the two wishes came to pass 
and certainly the kind fairy’s has more 
than undone her slighted sister’s, because 


to a person whose business it is to put 
words on paper normal ears are a mere 
luxury, agreeable enough, but unneces- 
sary. And wasn’t the fay knowing? She 
could have wished I’d become a farmer 
or a housewife, two others who can get 
along very well without ears, but slie 
foresaw I’d never be rich enough to af- 
ford a farm and that the proper prince 
would never ride my way (at least he 
hasn’t yet) to give aim to washing dishes 
and excuse for baking pies. 

However, there ends all connection 
between deafness and writing. Deafness 
simply isn’t, when I get a pencil in my 
fingers. That’s the beauty of the sit- 
uation. Possibly my grasp of written 
dialogue could be improved if I had ears 
to help me notice all the delicate varia- 
tions of the heard article, but unheard 
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dialogue has its important variations, too. 

Mythology is discreet on the subject, 
but Thalia was probably deaf. Thalia 
isn’t exactly pat, but she’s the handiest 
Muse to point the moral—and she does 
make such a good title. I can write 
almost anything if I can start off from 
a good titlke—even the story of my 
own triumphing over windmills. Yes; 
Thalia was probably hard of hearing. 
Nobody must be informed that a writer 
can’t hear so well. Nobody wonders if 
perhaps he isn’t a bit underprivileged 
in gray matter when he acts oddly be- 
cause he can’t hear. Nobody even knows 
he can’t hear. There is nobody to 
whom it makes any difference. Postage 
stamps take care of all his business 
contacts and he is his hearing brother’s 
equal, if not (as Jaf would insinuate) 
his superior. What relief during the first 
hundred worst years of readjusting dulled 
ears to a world made for keen ones! 
No person-to-person interviews to take the 
wind out of a body’s sails. The deaf 
writer isn’t handicapped at all. The 
world is all before him and the sky’s 
his limit—provided (there’s always some 
catch to every good thing) he has one 
or two of the attributes of the writer. 
But that’s another matter; I was just 
insisting deafness is no bar to writing. 

Well, the place of the fairy gather- 
ing was Peterborough, Ontario. Hardly 
had the fairies flitted than my family 
followed suit. Then came a childhood 
of one Canadian town after another, 
Nappanee, Woodstock, Orillia, Walker- 
ton, London, a succession of brief homes 
under the maple leaf—long since only hap- 
py memories. In the later nineties our 
restless feet brought us to the States. 
We carried a carpet bag from the Old 
Country and a canary in a cage and 
we looked English and acted English and 
talked English. We had red cheeks and 
our bread was cut thin and buttered be- 
fore it was put on the table and we 
drank tea three times a day. I think 
we dropped an occasional h; I know 
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GLADYS LLOYD 


our dolls were dawls, our zees were zeds, 
our pennies were coppers and our aprons 
were pinnies. The Michigan town we 
picked must have looked like rainbow’s 
end to the Lloyds, for we moved no 
more. When the family broke up I 
exchanged the sidewalks of Sturgis for 
the cowpaths winding leisurely o’er the 
lea, but Sturgis is still my home town. 
Not that she heeds the reflected glory 
accruing to her therethrough. 

No; deafness has nothing to do with 
my writing. It can’t even be blamed 
for my writing. My small talent began 
to manifest burgeoning pains before I 
had any thought of losing my hearing. 
One day in high school, before deaf- 
ness had begun to make of school a far 
harder problem than any in algebra, a 
teacher with five minutes left at the tag 
end of a class blithely directed us to 
dash off a poem on spring. In the five 
minutes I surprised myself as much as 
the teacher by producing out of nowhere 
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eight lines which, however lacking other- 
wise, did have rhyme and rhythm. At 
about the same time, I began, on the 
backs of the months of last year’s 
calendar, a prose piece which was con- 
ceived as the masterpiece for which 
the world was waiting, but which pe- 
tered out to no conclusion. It was a 
toss-up whether I was to be a poet or 
an author. The result is I am neither, 
writing both verse and prose, equally 
inconsequent. 

For a few years after graduation I 
drifted, dallying with this idea of teach- 
ing, that notion of office work, before I 
saw myself in my first print. That was 
where I am now—in the Volta Review. 
I remember I took one look and then 
hastily closed the magazine and went on 
with the ironing I was doing. It seemed 
indecent to see myself in print. That cu- 
rious feeling of meeting oneself face to 
face (like looking at proofs from the pho- 
tographer). My first check came from 
Harper’s for a wise saying of the young- 
est of the family. My first acceptance 
came from Country Gentleman for some 
verse. So I got my start. Just so any 
would-be can get his, trying out this and 
that and getting in here and there 
with something or the other until he 
has a line on his capabilities and his 
best bet. 

I began with stories and poetry (the 
sort spelled with a capital P), but 
while I was discovering they wouldn’t 
sell I found out I could write all kinds 
of entertainment material that would sell 
pretty easily. And so my literary bent 
(never too purely literary, anyway) took 
an entertaining turn. It is a matter 
of statistics that three and a half out 
of every two of the population are busy 
on the great American story if they 
aren’t concentrating on the poem for the 
ages, while I am collecting a mere 
fraction of the fortune they so fondly 
dream of. I write everything in the 
entertainment line from recitations for 
Jehnny to wriggle through to plays for 
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Aunt Maria to giggle through. Not omit- 
ting everything for the parties they give 
and the socials they go to. My latest 
apology for cumbering the earth is a 
book alliteratively called Pad and Pen- 
cil Puzzles, which Wanamaker’s is ad- 
vertising to defenseless New Yorkers as 
more fun than crossword puzzles. Of 
course, though, I wouldn’t be free, tanned 
and twice twenty-one if I didn’t secretly 
harbor the universal urge to achieve 
something earnest, serious and unadult- 
eratedly literary—sometime. Luckily my 
spendings run neck and neck with my 
earnings, so I’ll probably never reach 
the point where I can sit down to be 
earnest, serious and unadulteratedly lit- 
erary. 


Meanwhile the growing pile of non- 
literature with my name under the title 
is beginning to crowd the clothes out of 
my closet. The pile contains dozens of 
the sort of booklets everybody is fa- 
miliar with who has at some time under- 
taken the management of a play or a 
party, and there are one or two books 
and a variety of magazines. The queer- 
est angle of the whole collection is that 
practically all of it is written for the 
hearing. I who can’t hear well write for 
those who can. This isn’t deliberate con- 
trariness; it just happens naturally that 
I make up plays which I couldn’t fol- 
low if I were in the audience, songs 
that I couldn’t hear from the fifth 
row, parties at which I would be lost 
entirely. 


The accumulation in my closet proves 
nothing except that there is a wide open 
market to the aspiring writer who will 
start in a small way. Apparently the 
play’s the thing—to get the beginner into 
print. The times have given the enter- 
tainment market a black eye and a 
broken nose, but it’s still breathing, 
bruised and battered though it is; my 
aforementioned latest is a brand-new 


book. 
(Continued on page 562) 
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The Hard of Hearing Child’ 


By Lucite M. Dumon 


Y topic tonight is the problem 
M of the child handicapped with 

defective hearing. Such a child 
has a just claim upon the doctor, the 
nurse, the school executive, the class 
room teacher, the social worker, and 
last but by no means least, the parent; 
in fact, all who are concerned with the 
well being and the training of children. 
And in the general solution of this prob- 
lem a group of adults such as this audi- 
ence can contribute much in the way of 
personal experience, to a better under- 
standing of the handicap that defective 
hearing places upon the child. 


First of all, we must find the hard of 
hearing child. How shall we do this? 


We might ask first: Who is the hard 
of hearing child? The answer is that 
deafness is very democratic. It does not 
select its victims from the blue book 
alone, nor from those on the charity list. 
The child with defective hearing is found 
in the public schools and in the private 
schools, all the way from the kinder- 
garten through the grades and on through 
college. Statistics from reliable sources 
tell us that there are at least three mil- 
lion hard of hearing children in the 
United States. I do not have the figures 
for Canada. And this number is ex- 
clusive of the large number of children 
in our schools for the deaf. In trying to 
sort out the hard of hearing child in the 
grades, the school nurse, the school ex- 
ecutive and the class room teacher should 
all contribute their trained services. 


In our larger cities where periodic 
physical examinations are conducted by 
the departments of health these cases are 
immediately discovered. Without this 
physical examination, the hard of hearing 

*Given at the first biennial meeting of the 


Canadian Federation of Lip-Reading Organizations, 
Toronto, Canada, April 17th 1934. 


child must call attention to himself as a 
failure before he may receive attention 
and relief. 

Having been discovered, he must be 
given medical relief and placed in a 
school for the deaf, or in a lip reading 
class, depending upon his degree of deaf- 
ness. Being placed in a lip reading class 
means that he will remain in his own 
hearing class with the additional help of 
lip reading. 

As soon as he has been found in the 
school, he should be brought to the at- 
tention of the school physician, who if he 
considers the degree of deafness suffi- 
cient, will refer the child to an ear spe- 
cialist for diagnosis and recommenda- 
tion. The latter, in addition to giving 
medical treatment, should refer such a 
case for training in lip reading. To the 
aurist, lip reading should be in the na- 
ture of a therapeutic treatment and he 
should recommend it, if only as a pallia- 
tive measure. 

Now to return to the school, whose 
duties I have just touched upon. In 
addition to finding the hard of hearing 
child, the school should set up classes 
in various parts of the city where a 
travelling teacher could give training in 
lip reading two or three times a week and 
even oftener if possible. This may seem 
like an expensive set up but I believe 
that it might rather reduce the cost of 
education, since, without the aid of lip 
reading the hard of hearing child so 
often becomes a repeater. Also, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the hear- 
ing child, this would seem like a saving, 
for he can speed along more quickly if 
he is not delayed by the hard of hearing 
child. And, in addition to the above 
reasons, I think it only fair to safeguard 
the hard of hearing child against the 
sense of failure which is sure to follow 
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if, in spite of his handicap, he is left 
unaided to compete with normal chil- 
dren. 

To anyone starting out to give lip 
reading instruction, I may say from my 
personal experience that I have found it 
very gratifying to give such lessons. 
Young children absorb the work in the 
same way that a young child learns a 
new language. I have at present in my 
class a young boy who became totally 
deaf about four years ago. He has be- 
come so proficient in understanding the 
spoken word that I rarely have to repeat 
anything that I say to him. This child 
is not an unusually bright child. He 
does have a good language sense, but 
try showing him a multiplication table 
or a division sign and he will become 
almost tragic in his wild efforts to obtain 
the wrong answer. 

My first prescription, then, is lip read- 
ing and then more lip reading. Give him 
lip reading in the morning, lip reading 
in the afternoon and, as an added recrea- 
tion, a little more lip reading in the 
evening. That is the way we teach a 
language. 

The report of the White House Con- 
ference reads, 

“The needs of the physically handi- 
capped child are in general the needs of 
all children. The handicapped child 
should be so guided that his aptitudes 
and abilities may be given the fullest 
possible development and that his life 
may become one of usefulness, success, 
and happiness. He requires, however, 
more intensive application of medical 
care and of social, academic and voca- 
tional training in order to realize his 
potentialities.” 

The Committee reports of this same 
conference state: 

“We must give the hard of hearing child 
the sense of security that comes only 
from understanding and we must not let 
him get the feeling of rejection, of being 
left out of things.” 

The following are some of the points 
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to be kept in mind relative to the hard 
of hearing child: 

1. Find him before he has become a 
failure. 

2. Obtain medical relief for him if he 
is subject to such relief. 

3. Teach him lip reading in order to 
open another avenue to his mind. 

4. Give him academic training and 
prepare the way for vocational training, 

5. Try to get him economic placement. 

Finally:—Try to help him to a social 
adjustment. Don’t let him become in- 
growing. 

I might add that the success of this 
would depend upon the the careful mea- 
surement of the degree of deafness, 
Seriously deafened children who have 
been deaf a long time very often have 
defective speech, and if so should be 
placed in a school for the deaf, where 
speech correction can go on simultaneous- 
ly with the lip reading development. 

We must not forget that in time, the 
hard of hearing child becomes the hard 
of hearing adult. Whatever relief is 
offered him should be offered in early 
life. In talking to a group such as this, 
I feel that you sense and understand 
the problem. My own hearing is normal 
and I can not tell you just what deafness 
is as it has not been within my own per- 
sonal experience, but I do feel that I 
have ‘at least a sympathetic understanding 
of some of the handicaps that the deaf 
child must face. I do not know through 
what trials and tribulations you your- 
selves have gone in your own social 
adjustments, but I say to you, let us do 
all in our power to alleviate the child’s 
trials as we know them. 

I have been for many years an active 
worker among the adult deafened, first 
as a lip reading teacher in our public 
night schools; then as president of our 
Detroit League for the Hard of Hearing; 
and finally as Chairman of its Board 
of Directors, an office which I now hold. 

I have also been connected with the 


(Continued on page 570) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By HELEN ScRIVER 


Doug’s Distinguished Guest 


OUGLAS Fairbanks takes very 
LD seriously the high position he 

holds in Hollywood society, but 
is troubled by his bad memory for faces. 
Sometimes he snubs people he shouldn’t. 
This failing distresses him and so he 
takes special pains to be cordial to every- 
one. 

Upon his return to Pickfair, after a 
long trip he saw a dignified gentleman 
at the entrance to the estate. Mr. Fair- 
banks not only returned the gentleman’s 
greeting, but stopped, chatted with him, 
and eventually spent some time showing 
him about the place. 

Doug strove all the while to place him, 
but couldn’t; all he knew was that he 
had seen the courtly fellow somewhere 
in the very best of movie society. And, 
it turned out he actually had, for after- 
ward he asked his secretary: 

“Who was that man?” 

“That.” replied the secretary, “was the 
butler you discharged before you went 
away. 


—New York Morning Telegraph. 
Buffalo Bill 


Wm. Frederick Cody was born in Iowa 
February, 1845. He was a government 
scout. He became known as Buffalo Bill 
from.the fact that he contracted with the 
Kansas Pacific Railway to supply its 
laborers with buffalo meat; in 18 months 
he killed 4,260 buffaloes. In 1872 he 
organized “Wild West” an exhibition of 
life on the frontier. 


Mistakes 
Have the pupil who understands write 
the occupation on the board and repeat 
the sentence. 
When a garage man makes a mistake, 
he adds it on your bill. 


When a carpenter makes a mistake, it’s 
just what he expected. 

When a preacher makes a mistake, no- 
body knows the difference. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake, it 
was just what he wanted, because he has 
a chance to try the case all over again. 


When a judge makes a mistake, it be- 
comes the law of the land. 

When a doctor makes a mistake, he 
buries it. 

But when the editor makes a mistake— 


goodnight. 
—Bennington Banner. 


Why Be Pessimistic? 

Make a competitive game by allowing 
the pupils to rush to the blackboard for 
either correct number or thing. 

America has— 

6% of the world’s population 

7% of the world’s land 
20% of the world’s gold 
33% of the world’s silver 
40% of the world’s iron and steel 
20% of the world’s railroads 
60% of the world’s cotton production 
66% of the world’s oil production 
70% of the world’s copper production 
75% of the world’s corn production 
85% of the world’s automobiles 
85% of the world’s lumber production 

And a full portion of initiative, vision, 
and energy. 

I try to get the maximum benefit out - 
of each bit of material. For example, if 
I tell a story I always have some pupil 
re-tell and ask the others to suggest any 
details left out by the pupil. 

In the exercise “Mistakes,” for instance, 
after the occupations are on the board I 
ask advanced pupils to make original 
sentences using these words as the theme. 








Group Work 


Supplementary to p. b. and m. 


. Ask the pupil to write the name 


of an animal beginning with p. b. 
or m. 

Teacher gives the 10 sentences 
under A, pupil writes the names 
of the animals. 

Have four pupils take the group 
work, 


Are you afraid of a mouse? 
We fed the bears in Yellowstone 
National Park. 

The panther is marked with ring- 
like spots. 

The American buffalo is almost 
extinct. 

The monkey hangs by its tail. 
The back of the porcupine is 
covered with quills. 

The mole has very small eyes and 
ears. 

The farmer’s wife is as indus- 
trious as a beaver. 

The baboon has a face like a dog. 
The fur of the mink is very valu- 
able. 


. “Not a creature was stirring, not 


even a mouse.” 

Bear fur is sometimes very sty]l- 
ish. 

The panther and the cat belong 
to the same family. 

The skin of the buffalo is used 
for buffalo robes. 

Did you ever follow an organ 
grinder and a monkey? 

The porcupine protects himself 
with these quills. 

The fur of the mole is very soft. 
The beaver builds dams across 
streams. 

We saw a large baboon at the 
circus. 

My new dress is trimmed with 
mink fur. 


. The clock struck one, the mouse 


ran down, 
Yosemite Valley takes its name 
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from the grizzly bear. 

3. One of my friends met a panther 
in South Africa. 

4. Too much buffalo meat has been 
consumed. 

5. I will not put up with any more 
of your monkey shines. 

6. The porcupine sheds his quills, 

7. The mole digs burrows with its 
large strong forefeet. 

8. The beaver has a broad flat tail. 

9. The baboon belongs to the mon- 
key family. 

10. Mink fur is rather expensive. 


D. 1. The mouse found the cheese on 
the shelf. 
2. The teacher was as cross as a 
bear. 


3. The panther is a carnivorous ani- 
mal; he eats flesh. 

4. Did you ever see Buffalo Bill 
and his Wild West Show? 

5. Do you believe that we are all 
descended from monkeys? 

6. Would you care to meet a nice 
porcupine some stormy night? 

7. The field is covered with mole 


hills, 

8. My coat has a beautiful beaver 
collar. 

9. We fed peanuts to the baboon 
at the zoo. 


}0. I hear that mink is going to be 
very popular this fall. 





Farm Relief 


The automobile had run into a flock of 
chickens and killed one hen. Since the 
farmer was leaning over the gate as the 
car came by, the motorist decided it would 
be better to stop and adjust matters. 

“I’m sorry I killed the hen,” he said, 
getting out of the car and going over to 
the farmer. “Would $1.00 make it all 
right with you?” 

“You'd better make it $2.00,” said the 
farmer, thoughtfully. “I’ve got a rooster 
who was mighty fond of that hen, and 
the shock may kill him, too.” 
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Mr. Calkins Teaches Us to Ride 
CaRE AND Feepinc oF Hospsy Horses. 

By Earnest Elmo Calkins. Introduc- 

tion by Walter B. Pitkin. Leisure 

League of America, 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York City. Paper Covers, 

104 pp. 25 cts. 

Hobbies always make interesting read- 
ing; the more so when described by ex- 
perts. So I think you will find this 
booklet interesting as well as large in 
scope, although small as to size and 
price. And the fact that it was prepared 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins adds greatly 
to its interest for many of us. 

In his introduction to the book Walter 
B. Pitkin says of Mr. Calkins: “Years 
ago he faced honestly and without fear 
the partial seclusion which his deafness 
forced upon him. Believing thoroughly 
that what happens to you is of infinitely 
less importance than what you do about 
it, and that almost anything may be an 
advantage or a disadvantage, depending 
entirely upon how you use it, he took 
advantage of his loneliness and began to 
find out how much fun it is to do things 
with his mind and hands working to- 
gether, things he did not have to do, 
thing that were not dictated by any eco- 
nomic or social necessity, things which 
expressed himself.” 

Of hobbies themselves, Dr. Pitkin has 
this to say: “It (a hobby) is a natural 
and joyful part of your life when things 
go well, and something to which you can 
turn for wholesome solace when all the 
world seems against you.” 


Now Mr. Calkins 
has quite another 
slant on_ hobbies. 
He says, in part, 
that the special skill 
or knowledge which 


comes from _ pur- 


‘suing a hobby 


makes you more 
entertaining to oth- 
ers, and vastly 
more interesting to 
yourself. 

The author then places his hobby 
horses in four stalls, first giving a short 
sketch of several well-known persons who 
belong in each one. These stalls are ap- 
propriately named: Doing things; Mak- 
ing things; Acquiring things; Learning 
things. After this, Mr. Calkins gives a 
list. of twenty-eight questions. These 
questions range all the way from the 
impersonal to the very personal. And 
on your ability to rate yourself depends 
your wise selection of a hobby. 

To many of us the bibliography com- 
piled by Hugh Brotherton will prove to 
be the most interesting part of the book. 
Here we find books on every conceivable 
subject listed under 218 different classifi- 
cations. Naturally every book ‘written 
on every subject could not be listed; but 
it seems to me that any one wishing to 
ride could find here a hobby horse which 
would be well within his means, both 
physically and materially, to care for 
and to feed. 

Now after selecting his steed, should 
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it prove to be a popular one, the rider 
can get another booklet (25 cts.) which 
will tell him more about his mount. For 
the Leisure League is getting out a series 
of these booklets on subjects such as 
“Photography for Fun,” “Getting Ac- 
quainted with your Child,” ete. Each 
booklet is written by an expert in his 
field. 
—Bertha Nathan. 





Solace for the Purists 
Write iT Ricut, A Little Blacklist of 
Literary Faults. By Ambrose Bierce. 
The Union Library Association, New 
York. 78 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The purists, that unhappy little group 
who clasp bitterly to their breasts the 
lances of the encroaching hordes of lan- 


guage violators, will find surcease and ° 


balm in this book. Ambrose Bierce was 
a master of English, and his dicta on the 
use of it are practically unassailable. 
The fact that the errors he lists are al- 
most universal does not make them any 
the less reprehensible, and the Union 
Library Association is performing a real 
service in issuing a new edition of this 
book. 

Persons who insist on saying “each 
other” when they mean “one another,” or 
vice versa, are efficiently corrected. 
“Loan” used as a verb is blasted effec- 
tually. “Militate” is annihilated. “If mili- 
tate’ meant anything it would mean fight, 
but there is no such word.” 

“Essential for necessary. This solecism 
is common among the best writers of this 
country and England. ‘It is essential to 
go early’; ‘irrigation is essential to the 
cultivation of arid lands,’ and so forth. 
One thing is essential to another thing 
only if it is of the essence of it—an im- 
portant and indispensable part of it, 
determining its nature; the soul of it.” 

Thus Bierce explains the meaning and 
the use of words, and it would pay all of 
us to buy this book, keep it on our desks, 
and pay attention now and then to what 
it says. 


—H. A. M. 
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Modern Life in Terms of Childhood 

CHILDREN OF THE New Day. By Kathe- 
rine Glover and Evelyn Dewey. D. Ap- 
plton-Century Company, 35 West 42d 
Street, New York City. 332 pp. Price, 
$2.25. 

This is an exciting and stimulating 
book. The authors evidently cast their 
eyes over the six foot shelf of White 
House Conference reports and decided 
to do something about boiling down this 
knowledge into a portable form for con- 
sumption by the persons most in need of 
it. While they were about it, they added 


some exhilarating ideas of their own. - 


They are a shade too optimistic here and 
there, perhaps, but we need a _ strong 
breath of optimism right now, and their 
confidence in the future offers a stirring 
challenge. 

It is a book for parents, but the non- 
parent can not fail to be interested in 
it. “Uncle Sam’s child,” it begins, “Who 
and what is he? He is one of forty-five 
million. He is all colors.. He is all 
races. Of all faiths. Biologists say he 
is a new racial experiment. Sociologists 
that he is the herald of a new economic 
tryout. Evolutionists that before him 
lies a new era .... He lives in a world 
whose whole rate of vibration has 
changed, whose material aspect has under- 
gone revolution and is undergoing revo- 
lution. And yet he must be reared and 
trained by those who were not born and 
are not accustomed to these transitions.” 

The youth of this generation, state the 
authors, are the victims of their parents’ 
bewilderment in the face of change. 
Americans have a passion for calling in 
the expert in our business and in all our 
affairs, but parents are being driven back 
upon themselves, recognizing that there 
are certain functions which cannot be 
delegated. The White House Conference 
reports represent the work of the experts 
we called in to tell us about our chil- 
dren, but the gap must be bridged be- 
tween this accumulated knowledge and 
its application. Parents must be educated 
in the new knowledge. 
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The main portion of the volume deals 
with the Conference reports. Under 
the heading, “The Drama of Growth,” 
are discussed the physical, mental, and 
emotional development of the child. 
“The World They Live In” shows the in- 
fluence of the home and the community. 
The chapter on “By Products” deals with 
the. handicapped child and the social 
rebel. The deaf and the hard of hearing 
child are touched on briefly but intelli- 
gently. In the chapters on mental growth 
are some pregnant observations that may 
be applied to the deaf child in particular. 
“Language is as important in the growth 
of the mind as behavior. Perhaps it is 
more so, for on language are founded all 
man’s social habits and life and _ his 
means of giving expression to those higher 
mental powers that are his alone... . 
During the first year of his life a baby 
reproduces most of the sounds necessary 
for speech.” 

Each section includes suggestions for 
further study and a _ complete _bibli- 
ography. 

The final chapter, “Children of the 
New Day,” sounds an inspiriting note of 
hope and faith. “Already are among us 
some of those who are the builders of 
that tomorrow . . . .They are here among 
us, if we have eyes to see, these builders 
of a new kind of world. If we could be 
simple enough, they would show us the 
way.” 


—H. A. M. 





A “Different” Book for Writers 
BecominG A WRITER. By Dorothea 

Brande. Harcourt Brace & Company, 

383 Madison Ave., New York. 145 pp. 

Price, $2.00. 

All the other books for would-be au- 
thors deal with style and technique, with 
markets and the mechanics of marketing. 
Here they are offered advice of a new 
kind. Mrs. Brande has been an editor, 
a critic, a writer, and a lecturer on fic- 
tion writing. She has a deep respect for 
the art and a wide sympathy and compre- 
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hension for those who wish to practice 
it. She is especially sympathetic with 
young people who want to write and don’t 
know how to begin. 

She recognizes and analyzes, first, the 
difficulty of writing at all. Not only the 
person of questionable or non-existent 
ability, but the individual with real talent 
is inhibited and thwarted by his own 
personality traits and by his own atti- 
tude toward his work. “The stupid con- 
clusion that if he cannot write easily he 
has mistaken his career is sheer nonsense. 
There are a dozen reasons for the diffi- 
culty which should be canvassed before 
the teacher is entitled to say that he can 
see no sign of hope for his pupil.” 

The book contains suggestions for over- 
coming selfconsciousness and inertia, for 
changing habits of inactive reverie into 
habits of active writing, for governing the 
unconscious and keeping it in hand. 
“The unconscious is shy, elusive and un- 
wieldy, but it is possible to learn to tap 
it at will, and even to direct it. The 
conscious mind is meddlesome, opinion- 
ated and arrogant, but it can be made 
subservient to the inborn talent through 
training.” 

Mrs. Brande’s methods for achieving 
this are interesting and are supported by 
modern psychology. Her book is refresh- 
ing to read and her point of view offers 
decided possibilities. Since writing is 
the one profession in which the hard of 
hearing compete on equal terms with 
the unhandicapped, an encouraging word 
for authors finds us peculiarly attentive. 
I wish I had had this book when I was 


seventeen. 


—H. A. M. 


When knowledge ceases to expand and 
develop, it becomes devitalized, degraded 
and a matter of little importance to the 
present or the future. The community 
loses interest, and the youth of the coun- 
try responds to other challenges. 

—James B. Conant. 
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New Experiments in the Pathology 
of Deafness 


Drs. Samuel J. Crowe, Stacy R. Guild 
and Leroy M. Polvogt recently published 
in the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins 
University a series of “Observations on 
the Pathology of High Tone Deafness,” 
which have been reissued in pamphlet 
form. The main object in the study was 
“to establish a better basis for the in- 
telligent interpretation of the clinical 
tests of hearing.” Since the correct in- 
terpretation of audiograms and other 
hearing tests depends on our knowledge 
of the physiology and pathology of the 
ear, the authors have correlated the clini- 
cal and pathological findings in cases 
where reliable hearing tests were avail- 
able. They studied the structures in the 
temporal bone of 79 ears whose audio- 
grams showed impairment of hearing 
limited to the high tones. A_ control 
was established by comparing the middle 
and inner ear lesions in ears with known 
good hearing for all tones with the lesions 
found in the cases with impaired hearing. 
This paper gives full details of this study, 
with drawings of the bone structure and 
audiograms of each case illustrated. 





New Foreign Publications 


Die Deutsche Sonderschule (The Ger- 
man Special School) is the title of a 
magazine published in Halle, Germany. 
The first issue was that of April, 1934. 
It is devoted to the interests of the deaf, 
the hard of hearing, the blind, the par- 














tially sighted, the crippled, and others 
requiring special instruction. The editor 
in chief is Dr. Karl Tornow, Halle. The 
editor of the department devoted to the 
deaf and hard of hearing is Dr. Maesse, 
of Berlin-Neukélln. The June issue con- 
tains an article on “The Value of the 
Deaf to Society,” by Dr. Ernst Schorsch, 
who is a contributing editor of the 
Votta REVIEW. 

Le Sourd-Muet et ’ Aveugle (The Deaf- 
Mute and the Blind) is a new magazine 
published by the Institut Provincial du 
Brabant, the school for the deaf and the 
blind at Berchem-Ste.-Agathe, Brussels. 
The articles are all printed in both French 
and Dutch. There is an interesting ac- 
count of the exposition which was held in 
Brussels in November, 1933, to commemo- 
rate the fiftieth anniversary of the open- 
ing of this school, the first school for the 
deaf and blind in Belgium. It is inter- 
esting to note, by the way, that in this 
school both the deaf and the blind are 


accepted at the age of three years. 





Tribute to a South American 
Educator 


The teachers, pupils, and former pupils 
of the school for the deaf in Montevideo, 
together with many of those interested in 
the education of the deaf in other parts 
of South America, united last year in pre- 
senting a tribute to Professor Augustin 
Oscar Scarone on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his directorship of the Jnsti- 
tuto Nacional de Uruguay Para Ninos 
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Sordo-Mudas. The various expressions 
of appreciation have been gathered into 
an attractive pamphlet, which includes 
also a number of press comments on the 
“silver anniversary.” 

Mr. John D. Wright visited this school 
while he was in South America, and 
wrote an interesting account of it which 
was published in the VoLta Review in 
August, 1921. 





Dictionary of American Biography 

The new Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, published this spring by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, contains a sketch of the 
life of Edward B. Nitchie, prepared by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins. Although the ac- 
count covers only one page, Mr. Calkins 
conveys a sympathetic picture of Mr. 
Nitchie’s life and achievements. 

On another page of the same volume is 
an account of Albert Newsam, a deaf-mute 
artist and lithographer, who lived from 
1809 to 1864. Newsam, an orphan, was 
exploited by unscrupulous exhibitors un- 
til his talent attracted attention and se- 
cured his admission in the Hartford School 
as the first protégé of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania. Newsam designed the mon- 
ument to Thomas Gallaudet which stands 
at the entrance of the Hartford School. 





One Way to Start a Lip Reading Club 

Since most leagues for the hard of hear- 
ing have grown from lip reading classes, 
and since lip reading has always been one 
of the major activities of all leagues, the 
description of how one small club was be- 
gun may prove of interest. The account 
was sent to the Volta Bureau by Mrs. Ida 
F. Lillie, who is now in Toronto, Canada, 
but who spends her winters in Monterey, 
Calif. A group of hard of hearing women 
in Monterey employed a lip reading 
teacher for a time, but as they were not 
able te carry the expense they began giv- 
ing the exercises to each other, using “Lip 
Reading for Class Instruction,” by Louise 
Morgenstern. When they needed a black- 
board, Mrs. Lillie went to a lumber yard, 
procured a board, gave it two coats of 
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blackboard paint, fastened it to an easel, 
and found that it answered every purpose. 
The club meets at the house of one of the 
members. 





More Tributes to Dr. Taylor 


The Lexington Leader for June com- 
prises the Senior Year Book for 1934. It 
is dedicated to Dr. Taylor, and includes a 
number of tributes from different persons. 
That of the class of 1934 is as follows: 

“This book is dedicated to Harris Tay- 
lor, LL.D., principal of the Lexington Ave- 
nue School for the Deaf, in recognition of 
his splendid work among the deaf for 
many years and particularly in apprecia- 
tion of all he has done for this school 
with which he has been associated for a 
quarter of a century. 

“We, the pupils of the class of 1934 of 
the Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf, 
have come to regard Dr. Taylor as a friend 
very close to us. He has always enacted 
the role of a father in his dealings with us 
and has always addressed us as if we were 
his children, which has made us feel much 
at ease and we have been better able to 
understand him. His free manners have 
won us completely over to him. For in- 
stance, when he has come to personally 
wish a pupil a happy birthday, that pupil 
has felt proud and happy. 

“We have enjoyed Dr. Taylor’s keen 
sense of humor and kindly approaches to 
all. No boy or girl exists who is not better 
for having known this great man.” 





Ohio State Teachers Organize 

Approximately _ thirty-seven _ public 
school teachers of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing in the State of Ohio met at the 
Petrie Restaurant in Columbus on April 
21st, 1934, to organize the Ohio Associa- 
tion for Supervisors and Teachers of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing in Public 
Schools. Plans for such an organization 
had been under discussion for some time. 
The meeting was called by Mrs. Hazel 
C. McIntire, Director of Special Classes. 
Officers elected for 1934-35 are as fol- 
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The 7 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
$10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual 














Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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lows: Miss Mary Cox, Cleveland, Presi- 
dent; Miss Carrie Jones, Columbus, Vice 


President; Mrs. Leola A. Gratz, Findlay, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





Another Catholic Church Wired 


In the June Votta Review appeared an 
item to the effect that the Chapel of the 
Diocesan Teachers College, St. Paul, had 
installed ear phones and that, to the best 
of our knowledge, this was the first case 
in which a Catholic church had offered 
this service. In the July issue, it was 
recorded that Saint Lucy’s Church, Syra- 
cuse, New York, has been supplying hear- 
ing devices since 1928. Now Miss Daisy 
Way, of Los Angeles, California, writes 
that Saint Joseph’s Church in that city 
installed ear phones in 1929, and was the 
first Catholic church in Southern Cali- 
fornia to do so. The matter of “firsts” 
is not so important as the fact of in- 
stallation, and it is gratifying to note 
this progress. 





A Veteran Teacher Passes 


Miss Frances Wood, for fifty-one years 
a member of the faculty of the Illinois 
State School, died July 26 after an ill- 
ness of two years. During the last eleven 
years of her incumbency she held the 
position of head teacher. She served 
under six superintendents. One of her 
pupils was the mother of the present 
superintendent, Mr. Daniel T. Cloud. 





Thalia Was Probably Deaf 
(Continued from page 552) 


It would be so appropriate and so 
gratifying to give this story the expected 
fairy tale ending and say that I lived 
happily forever after, which amounts 
in my case to saying I became rich and 
famous. Conscience forbids. I may 
only remind the interested reader that, 
according to the Bible, the ending is 
asked for thirty years too soon. 
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A Prayer for the Deafened 
By Viotet ALLEYN STOREY 


God, keep me patient in this new found 


world 
Of senseless sounds that shrill within 
each ear, 
Tangling, in a dull maze, all outward 
sounds. 
“I am so sorry, but I can’t quite 
hear!”— 
God, grant me courage to say it with a 
smile, 
And calm to sit and listen while the 
rest 


Laugh and grow serious, nod and clap 
their hands, 
When to my ears has come a drone at 
best. 
Help me forgive all sudden, angry shouts 
And any mockery. They could not 
know 
Who shout or mock. Men rush to lead 
the blind, 
But rather this than that my sight 
should go! 
Yea, rather this than many ills men bear! 
Make me remember, God, song of a 
bird, 
A child’s clear voice, a church bell; at 
day’s end 
Help me recall how much I really 
heard, 


And never how little, or how hard I 


tried. 
Let poets write of “silence, soft as 
plush” 
In which the deafened live! The deaf, 
perhaps, 


But never the half deaf, nor in eternal 
hush 


But twixst vague torment and clear ec- 


stasy— 
“T can’t quite hear.” Ah, that I under- 
stand! 
God, keep me mindful here, Beethoven 
dreamed 


And the Lord God raised a healing 
hand. 


—Republished from Hygeia with permission. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 


See adv. on page 572 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Bldg., 
709 N. llth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 572 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 572 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Room 11, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 572 
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IS EASY WITH THIS AMPLIFIER 


' 
{HHiII| 


A Bell Telephone Amplifier may be permanently 
connected to any telephone in your home or office. 
You may increase or lower its amplifying volume 
at will, or switch it off entirely when the telephone 
is used by persons with normal hearing. Simple, 
unobtrusive, easy to control, it brings 
the convenience of the telephone to , 
many who have been without it. Ask & 
the Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company for a demonstration. 











The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 


School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Principal 
Miss Anna Mackey 


Assistant 











The Volta Review 


Articles from Lexington Ave. Schoo] 
(Continued from page 530) 


The Lost Doll 

One day Jean lost her doll. She left 
it on the porch of her new home. When 
she came home, she didn’t see it. She 
started to cry. She cried harder and 
harder. 

Bill came home and asked Jean what 
was the matter. Jean told him that her 
doll was lost. Bill said, “Don’t worry 
about it.” They looked and looked for 
it but they couldn’t find it. 


The Kind Policeman 


The next day after Jean lost her doll, 
she reported it to a policeman. Jean 
was very sad because she lost her doll. 
Tears came rolling out of her eyes and 
down her chin. 

The policeman told her that he hadn't 
seen it but he would look for it. Jean 
shook hands with the kind policeman 
and smiled at him. 


Joan Is Found 


The next day the policeman looked and 
looked for Jean’s doll. He saw a dog 
running down the street with a doll in 
its mouth, He ran very fast and he 
caught the doll and took the doll away 
from him. He gave it to Jean and she 
was very happy. 


A child’s inclination to make use of a 
fact learned in geography (in this in 
stance, direction) to improve his story is 
illustrated in the following: 


Naughty Dan 


One morning about one A.M., Dan ran 
about ten miles south till he came to a 
forest. He chased a squirrel and caught 
it. Then he followed the milkman’s 
cart to the city where Bill and Jean 
lived. He was happy to be home be 
cause he wanted to nap. 


When a child has used a language 
principle to express his own thought, he 
remembers it much better than when he 
uses it in memory work or to express 4 
thought given by the teacher or found 
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in a book. By multiplying the instances 
when a child must use the principle for 
conveying his own ideas, we fasten that 
principle in his mind and it becomes his, 
to be used naturally and correctly. 

The little readers mentioned can be 
used for many other language projects 
involving individual work on the part of 
each child. Pictures from magazines or 
original drawings make very good ma- 
terial with which to work out projects for 
using the language of the children. When 
the child begins to want to learn to ex- 
press himself because of the pleasure he 
derives from so doing, and when he 
feels his need for more language, much 
of the difficulty in teaching this subject 
has been met. No child really knows 
language that is only remembered. Only 
when he can use it as the need arises, 
does he actually know it. The teacher 
who stimulates, encourages and helps the 
child to meet his own requirements, will 
find him progressing at a delightfully 
satisfactory rate and with an ever in- 
creasing interest. 

Why not teach our deaf children the 
things they want to know and need to 
use, allowing them to lead us more than 
we have in the past and adapting the 
work more completely to the individual 
needs of each child? In classes as small 
as those in schools for the deaf, much 
individual teaching can be done and it 
is entirely unnecessary for all pupils to 
learn the same thing in the same way al 
the same time, whether they are ready for 
it or not. Each pupil is an individual, 
a personality, a being wholly different 
from any other. Only when we enable 
him to meet his personal problems, have 
we done our duty by him. Projects, 
whether of short or long duration, will 
prove of great help in reaching this ideal. 





Blessed is he who demandeth nothing 


of his friend, for he shall receive much. 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 








EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone . 
Small—Light in Weight 
: Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 
Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 
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RADIOEAR DELUXE 


“THE ACOUSTICALLY BALANCED 


HEARING AID” 


with 


IMPROVED: . AIR CONDUCTION 
- « BONE CONDUCTION 

Write for the folder-—“NO MIRACLES . . . but 
a more ingenious use of known scientific Bs gavel 
It explains the details of the two DE LUXE models 
which represent an important addition to the al- 
ready complete line of wearable Radioear hearing 
aids. 

The DE LUXE Radioears are truly small and 
can be worn conveniently and comfortably. The 
greater your experience has been with wearable 
hearing aids, the greater will be your appreciation 
of the unusual features that have been built into 
these more effective hearing aids. 





Manufactured, Laboratory Tested and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department V 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 











Trimm Featherweight 
Phones 


BRING COMFORT TO EVERYONE WITH 
IMPAIRED HEARING 


Every user of an earphone may now be comfort- 
able while listening to his favorite sermon or movie. 

TRIMM FEATHERWEIGHT phones weigh but 
slightly more than one ounce. They may be worn 
continuously without fa- 
tigue. Lorgnette Handle or 
a lightweight headband as 
preferred. 

Trimm _ featherweight 
phones are furnished in any 
impedance needed to match 
installations now in use. 

Write for further infor- 
mation. 





Trimm Radio Manufacturing Co. 
EARPHONE SPECIALISTS 


1528-38 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











The Volta Review 


The Volta Bureau 
(Continued from page 540) 


came Mr. DeLand’s chief interest in life 
He felt that he was the personal friend 
of every teacher. If a newly graduated 
normal student attempted to establish a 
school in a new field and appealed for 
aid, he sent as many reprints as she could 
use. He offered to publish practice mate. 
rial and other articles from her pen. He 
referred to her any inquirers from her 
vicinity. He had at the end of his tongue 
the name of every teacher in every local- 
ity, and could tell something of the spirit 
she showed in her correspondence. 

When organizations for the hard of 
hearing began to develop around most of 
the strong schools, a new opportunity 
opened for the Volta Bureau’s coopera 
tion. Again the Vota Review published 
stories, supplied literature, interested it 
self in struggling efforts, boosted the 
fight for rehabilitation. When an effort 
was made to establish a league in Wash 
ington, Mr. DeLand was the first person 
to make a contribution of money, and 
he granted the use of the Volta Bureau 
for meetings until the little organization 
was more than a year old and had grown 
strong enough to maintain a home of its 
own. 

Then came the getting together of the 
leagues to form the Federation, and 
again the Volta Bureau lent its aid by 
publishing informative articles and Con 
ference proceedings and by furnishing of 
fice space. Cooperation between the two 
organizations still continues. 

Summing it up, the Volta Bureau has 
been for forty-seven years a_ clearing 
house for the problems of the hard of 
hearing as well as the deaf. Holding ou 
a friendly hand to all who turned to it, 
it has worked shoulder to shoulder: 

First, with individuals. 

After there were schools of lip reading, 

with individuals and schools; 

After there were leagues for the hard 

of hearing, with individuals and 
schools and leagues; 
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After there was a Federation, with 
individuals and schools and leagues 
and the Federation; 

After other agencies became conscious 
of our field, with individual and 
schools and leagues and the Federa- 
tion and.the National Education As- 
sociation, and the Parent Teachers 
Association, and the Research Coun- 
cil, and all the others. 

And here we are today in the city 
where the center Dr. Bell planned has 
heen developed. I hope you will go and 
see for yourselves the little buff colored 
building which he dedicated to your serv- 
ice and the library for which he gave the 
first books. You will be welcomed, and 
if there is any help we can give you, you 
may have it for the asking. We treasure 
the tradition we inherited from Mr. De- 
Land—the tradition that it is our privi- 
lege to be the friend of every teacher. 

I once had a teacher of English who 
was wise far beyond her twenty-seven 
years. “Children,” she said (She de- 
lighted in calling us “children,” because 
we were almost as old as she was and 
mostly much taller), “Children, I can’t 
teach you everything in all the books, so 
I'm not going to try. But I want to teach 
you this: where to go for information 
when you need it.” 

For those who want information about 
overcoming deafness, that lesson is easy 
to learn. There is only one clearing 
house that deals with all types—the 
Volta Bureau. I hope each of you will 
feel a personal interest in it, help to keep 
its service active, and call upon it when- 
ever it can help your work in any way. 





Home and School 
(Continued from page 535) 

4. Homes seldom provide suitable con- 
ditions or have adequate facilities. 

5. Disagreeable tasks are often assigned 
for home work, instead of interesting 
creative experiments. 

6. Parents are seldom trained to super- 
Vise home study. 
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Now— 
The Originators of the 
TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 

TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 
+ 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 











Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 




















When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 

















3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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7. Little time is left for play, cultural 
pursuits, and contact with other member 
of the family. 

8. Teachers, in making assignments 
fail to take into consideration that thei 
subject is only one of many requiring 
outside work. 

This is a subject of direct interest tp 
all teachers of deaf children beyond the 
primary grades, and to the parents of 
all such children who live at home during 
the school year. Discussions from par 
ents and from teachers of day and 
residential schools will be welcomed, 
The two types of schools present widely 
different conditions and children trans 
ferring from one to the other often meet 
with considerable difficulty in adjusting 
to the new requirements. 





Psychological Research in Lip 
Reading 
(Continued from page 520) 


is especially concerned with problems of 
the dynamics of personality. It is im 
possible in a short report to go into the 
study which we are making. I can only 
say that we obtain our material by per 
sonal interview and that the interviews 
are made by people who are in close 
contact with the deaf. By analyzing and 
organizing the material of this sort we 
hope to build up a picture of the ways 
in which deafness affects the individual 
or rather the way in which it may affect 
different: kinds of individuals in different 
environments, and so gain more insight 
into the psychological situation of the per- 
son who has deafness to cope with. \= 

se ha un) 


Following Up After-Sch 
(Continued from page 523) 
A girl, 20 years old, whose hearing 
has improved since leaving the deaf class. 
She attended deaf class for 5 semesters, 
went to a parochial school, then took a 
course in beauty culture, got a manager's 
license, worked two years at beauty cul 
ture but was laid off due to the depres 
sion and would now like work. 


Records. 
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German Research 
(Continued from page 537) 

after care of the deaf are treated. Re- 
cently all German teachers, from the 
kindergarten instructor to the university 
professor, have been united in the nation- 
al-socialistic association of teachers (Na- 
tionalsozialistischer Lehrbund). In this 
great union, the teachers of the deaf 
form a special group. The reports of 
the conferences of the teachers of the 
deaf which are held every three years 
show the various stages of the improve- 
ments which have been effected in the 
condition of the deaf. 

The Museum for the Education of the 
Deaf in Leipzig contains a comprehensive 
literature concerning the deaf, the hard of 
hearing, and the therapeutics of language. 
It is used not only by pedagogues but 
also by physicians and political econo- 
mists. 

References 

1. Handbuch des Taubstummenwesens. 
Herausgegeben vom Bund Deutscher 
Taubstummenlehrer. 744 Seiten, 
Preis gebunden Reichsmark 45,—. 
Osterwieck am Harz. 1929. 

2. Fisher, Eugene: Taubstummheit und 
Eugenik. In “Blatter fiir die Wohl- 
fahrt der Gehorlosen” 1933, Heft 1. 


3. Jaworek, Paul u. Felix Reich: Ta- 
gung fiir Taubstummenfiirsorge am 
18. und 19. Mai 1928. Selbstverlag 
des Bundes Deutscher Taubstum- 
menlehrer. 

4. Schorsch, Ernst: Die Verstandigung 
durch Gebarden. Blatter fiir die 
Wohlfahrt der Gehdrlosen 1931, 
Heft 4. 


5. Deininger, Margarete: Das _ Prob- 
lem der Friiherziehung bei Taub- 
stummen. Eos Zeitschrift fiir Heil- 
padagogik 1931, Heft 5/6. 

6. Grahe, Karl: Hérpriifungen bei 
Taubstummen mit dem Otoaudion 
und ihre Bedeutung fiir den Unter- 
richt. Blatter fiir Taubstummenbil- 
dung 1933, Heft 3. 
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DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-O0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 
The Port-0- Phone - Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1915 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 
Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 

Send orders to E. FRANCES HANCOCK 

904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE 


Summer Normal Course 
July 25-September 1 
Hotel Green, 71 South Ray d, Pasad 





HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


, Calif. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 





LOUISE WIMSATT 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
Kinzie and Muller-Walle Methods 


1523 Twenty-second Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twentieth Year, 1933-34 
No-mal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
NASHUA MANCHESTER CONCORD 


MARY G. HEARTY 
29 Temple St. Nashua, N. H. 








TEACHERS OF LIP READING 
SHOULD ADVERTISE 
IN THE VOLTA REVIEW 











The Volta Reviey 
7. Schmahl, Otto: Eidetik bei Tay} 


stummen. In “Die Biologie de 
Person,” herausgegeben von 
Brugsch und F. H. Lewy. Band } 
Liefurung 17. Urban u. Schwarze, 
berg, Berlin—Wien 1930. 

8. Schmahl, Otto: Uber vergleicheng 
kapillar - mikroskopisch - eidetiscly 
Untersuchungen an _ taubstumme 
Kindern. Blatter fiir Taubstumme, 
bildung 1930, Heft 19. 

9. Kampick: Das Lallen beim taub 
stummen Kinde. Blatter fiir Taub 
stummenbildung 1930, Heft 19. 





The Hard of Hearing Child 
(Continued from page 554) 


hard of hearing child in the Detroit Day 
School for the Deaf and, as a lip read. 
ing teacher, in the public school classes 
for hard of hearing children for more 
years than I care to admit. From the ex 
perience of these contacts, I should like 
to give you the following advice or sug. 
gestions: 

Adopt a courageous outlook upon your 
own handicap. 

Learn lip reading and even more lip 
reading. And if at first you can not 
understand everything that is said, con 
sole yourself, because much of the gen 
eral conversation that we hear is more ot 
less idle speech. 

Be a, little patient and understanding 
in your relation with other hard of hear- 
ing persons who perhaps do not lip read 
as well as you do. 

Ask your hearing friends to be patient 
and understanding. 

_ Through your league activities get out- 
siders to take an interest in the work for 
the hard of hearing in general. 

Be more outgoing. Do not crawl 
within your own little shell and wait for 
others to come to you. This is a selfish 
world and if you withdraw you will 


soon find yourself living in a very limited. 


circumscribed world that will necessarily 
narrow down your interests. 
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If you are in any way benefited by a 
hearing instrument, wear one. Do not 
apologize for it. No one apologizes about 
wearing glasses. 

While I have taught lip reading for a 
great many years, still I am not adept at 
that science. In my earlier years of teach- 
ing I often found myself understanding 
the speech of my pupils when I was look- 
ing at them but when I turned my back 
to them I began to wonder what language 
they were speaking. There was once how- 
ever when I did understand some lip 
reading and it was a message that was 
not meant for me. I was getting on the 
street car one morning and I saw one 
man say to another. “Say, who is she any- 
how?” The second man answered “Qh, 
she teaches in the school for the deaf 
and dumb.” And I wanted to shout 
“That’s not so. Our pupils are deaf but 
they are not dumb.” 

How many of you lip read what is said 
in the movies? I once had an adult, pupil 
in lip reading who was a great movie 
fan. She could and still can read the 
Once during the 
days of the silent pictures, she told me 
this: In one scene the heroine was dying. 
She gasped some dying words which my 
pupil was not able to understand so the 
latter stayed for the second performance. 
The second time she got the message. 
The heroine had gasped, “Get away from 
in front of me, they can’t see me die.” 





To California on a Bus 
(Continued from page 544) 


their picturesqueness. 
unbelievably big hats! Those high boots 
with their run-down heels! 

California at last. But surely there 
must be a mistake. You have been travel- 
ing through the state for half a day, but 
there is not a streak of sunshine—nothing 
but leaden skies and drizzling rain. It is 
chilly, too; but you see your first palm 
tree! You feel like getting out and touch- 
ing the trunk with your hands. 









A MAGIC KEY 


In many cases lip reading is the magic key 
that opens the door into the world for the 
hard of hearing who are losing touch with 
their friends. For their sakes, as well as our 
own, we should use every means in our power 
to keep the door open. One of the 
SIX GRADES IN LIP READING 
offered at the 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


Will Be Sure to Fit Your Need 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 
175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 1 
Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, So and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





Those grotesque, ° 


Miss McCaughrin’s School of Speech 
Reading 

918 Henderson St., Apt. 1 Columbia, S, C. 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 
The School is interested in helping to establish the 


work for the deafened wherever there are 
groups ready for it. 








Write to the Volta Bureau 
for Book Lists 
Giving Prices of Standard Works 
on Lip Reading 
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MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
School of Lip Reading 
MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE SPEECH READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 
339 Commonwealth Avenue 
A Clearing House for All Problems 


of the Deafened 


Ie offers six well furnished bedrooms, 


moderately 
priced, with breakfast privileges 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 
THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
Visitors Welcome 
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There are mountains, mountains—ang 
covered with carpets of grass and flowers; 
just colossal piles of stone thrown around 
in a chaotic, awe-inspiring fashion which 
makes you think of the day after Crea. 
tion. The highway is a narrow strip of 
road, winding its way around the moun. 
tains in zig-zags and circles, with the 
bus frequently appearing on the very 
brink of a precipice. It sends the “jit 
ters” down the spine of a traveler up 
accustomed to that part of the country. 


You enter Los Angeles, and, as if you 
had pushed a button, the drizzle suddenly 
becomes a downpour which lasts for 
three days and three nights—the now fa 
mous three-day flood in California. 


So this, too, is California! 





Excerpts from the Letter of a Teacher 

Who Has Taken a Homeless Small 

Deaf Boy Home for the Summer 
Vacation 


“It has been a very strenuous time 
during the heat. He is such an interest- 
ing young man, though, that it seems very 
worth while to spend a little time with 
him. He has quieted down no end (was 
a complete bundle of nerves, never having 
had a home since he was three, and hay- 
ing spent all his time in schools or 
camps) and is talking constantly though 
none too well. I am learning a lot, and 
think I'll come out of this experience 


_with considerably more patience with the 


parents of deaf children. This village 
will be thankful when September comes, 
I’m sure. I take him to town with me to 
do the shopping and make him go in the 
store and ask for what we need. At first 
the clerks came out to the car to find out 
what he was talking about, but I told 
them they might as well listen to him 
and find out if they wanted to do busi- 
ness with me. They all fed him until I 
was just about crazy. It’s a great life!” 
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Selected by A. H. DAMON 
To My Sister and My Brother 


It is too late to use the map 

Our parents used. Lay out your own 
Roads westward, curt and confident; 
Cross mountains and mountains, 
And run to meet your own delight. 


It is too late to follow paths 
Hard-packed by feet a long time dead. 
New areas of pain now lie 

Between the traveller and truth. 

Rivers have cut new channels out, 

And younger trees are hung with fruit. 


Under a strong light spread your map, 

And plot the dear essential dream 

In the fierce color of your blood. 

Then say good-bye. Your star is up. 

Trust your own heart to set you free 

Along the curve of time, and go. 
—John A. Holmes, 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Orthodoxy in teaching is the death of 
education. Teaching children what to 
think cannot possibly fit them for life 
in these changing times. We do not 
know what they should think, for they 
must deal with things which we know 
nothing about. We must teach them 
how to think—how to find out about 
those things, so that they may apply this 
new knowledge to the new problems with 
which they will inevitably be faced. 

—Edward A. Filene. 


I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 

I would be pure, for there are those who 
care; 

I would be strong, for there is much to 

suffer ; 
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ORDERS NOW BEING FILLED 
For 1934-35 


New Edition of 


TIMELY TOPICS 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT, Editor 


Better than ever. 
$10 a year 


A few copies of the 1933-34 Topics now 
available at reduced prices. 


Godfrey-Knight Group Practice 
Cards, 40 cents a set. 





Address all orders to 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. 'W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 


Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”——Hygeia (American Medi- 
cai Association). 


Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 
Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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IF YOU PLAN TO CHANGE 
YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us not later than the 15th of 
the month preceding the publication of the 
first issue of the Volta Review which will be 
affected. By doing so you will avoid missing 
a single issue of the magazine and will en- 
able us to keep our mailing list up to date. 
It costs us between ten and fifteen cents to 
correct an address if it is mecessary for the 
post office to return a wrongly addressed 
magazine to us. A post card will save time, 
money and trouble. Send it to the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 


Reduced price, $2.30 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

ase » Of $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


ORAL TEACHER, nine years’ experience, desires 
position for summer, 1934-35, or both. Private school, 
public school, and individual experience. Young chil- 
dren preferred. Address M. E., Volta Bureau. 


ARE YOU COMING TO CHICAGO THIS FALL? 
Cool, airy rooms, pleasantly located near lake shore. 
within easy distance of fair grounds. Mrs. B. H. 
Proteau, 825 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


WANTED: Position for 1934-35 by oral teacher. Ex- 
perienced in Day and Residential School Work. 
Have Association Standard Certificate. Address 
T. S., Volta Bureau. 


SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR. Visit Gem’s new 
Chicago office. Have your Gem serviced free. Test 
new Gem Bone Conductor. Gem Ear Phone Co., 
59 E. Madison St., 15th Floor. 


AN EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires posi- 
tion for the next school year. Address Box, 127, 
Volta Bureau. 


COUPLE DESIRES POSITION, residential school. 
Man, commercial college graduate, teaches book- 
keeping, shoe repairing, auto mechanics. Wife, col- 
lege graduate, teaches domestic science. Experi- 
enced. References. Address, G.G.F., Volta Bureau. 
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I would be brave, for there is much to 
dare. ; 

I would be friend of all—the foe, the 
friendless; 

I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weak. 
ness ; 

I would look up—and laugh—and love— 
and lift. 

—Howard Arnold Walter. 


If you make people think they’re think- 
ing, they’ll love you; but if you really 
make them think, they'll hate you. 

—Don Marquis. 


There are two classes of people who 
will never understand each other—the 
literalists and the symbolists. The for- 
mer class is all for accuracy of outer 
detail; the latter cares very little about 
it, but has its heart set always on the 
inner truth. 

The symbolist is always putting the 
joy into life—giving things meanings. 
The literalist is always a bore, because 
he is forever stopping us to point out 


some picayune flaw. 
—Arthur Fisher’s “Personality.” 


We are not suffering from an overpiu- 
duction of material goods, but from an 
underproduction of honest thinking. 

| —Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 


Comparisons and competitions usually 
form a vicious habit. . . . There is all the 
difference between heaven and hell in the 
distinction between trying to do some 


a = 


thing well and trying to beat someone else | 


at it. 
—Spencer and Watson. 


I offer as my own diagnosis the fact 
that we have worshipped the false gods 
of a purely material success. 

—Van Loon. 





